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ABSTRACT 

The MetroLink project supported and studied the 
process of collaboration for hiunan resource development in American 
metropolitan areas. The project was conducted in 1984 and 1985 in the 
following eight metropolitan areas: Atlanta, Georgia; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Hartford, Connecticut; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Saint Louis, Missouri; 
and Portland, Oregon. The study documentation indicated that: (1) 
successful collaboration to overcome longstanding systemic problems 
in human resource development can be achieved; (2) there appear to be 
five stages in the development of collaboration; (3) diffeunt 
elements of leadership, history, and levels of commitment combine to 
determine the nature o£ collaborative alliances; (4) 12 themes 
apparently characterize collaborative efforts. The 5 phases and 12 
themes of the collaborative process are discussed at length in the 
body of the report. MetroLink also achieved the following specific 
outcomes in each site: (1) a coordinator trained in assessing and 
gathering information about a metropolitan area's political and 
economic environments, and in using external networks to bring 
information and expertise to the area; (2) a cadre of leaders who 
unders'rand the complexities of metropolitan area planning and 
policymaking processes, and effective strategies for intervening in 
those processes; (3) a process for documenting and assessing 
cooperative activities among schools, businesses, higher education 
institutions, and among labor organizations, governmental agencies 
and individuals; (4) a specific, publicly visible exanqple of results 
gained from cooperative efforts; and (5) a small national network 
capable of disseminating experiences gained through MetroLink to 
additional metropolitan areas. The cross-sector collaboration process 
in each of the eight metropolitan areas is discussed. (BJV) 
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METRQLINK 

PcvelQDing Human Resources fhmngh Metropolita n Collaborfltinn 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The MetroLink Proiect 

Nggd for Knowledge Afrout^ CQllaborative Processes Supporting T,on g .Range Human 
Resource Development 

Encouragement of collaborative activity has been a theme of this era of reports 
and recommendations about the state of the nation's institutions and policies. 
Some 200 state committees and commissions, public and private, are currently 
attempting to improve public education. Many other organizations are attempting 
to deal with youth unemployment and related problems as well. 

There is broad agrement that if our communities fail to develop local capacities 
for developing the potential of our people, the social and economic prospects 
for all of us will significantly diminish as wc enter the twenty-first centurv. 
Reports emanating from leaders of the private business sector stress that our 
nation's human resources are one factor in the economic equation to which we 
must pay increasing attention. Most reports claim that public-private partner- 
ships would be useful vehicles fc bringing coherence to fragmented systems and 
initiatives for improving the state of education and training at all levels. 

These reports have increasingly focused the attention of metropolitan leaders 
upon SYStcmig issues in human resource development. These issues cut across 
many sectors and cover a broad range of matters ~ the decline of the appeal of 
higher education to young people; the quality of postsecondary training; shifting 
demographic patterns; future labor market needs; mobilization and direction of 
leadership, resources and policies to improve the public schools and increase 
youth employment. Because these issues broadly affect organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals throughout the private and public sectors, it seems not 
only reasonable but imperative for leaders to collaborate in addressing common 
problems. 

MetroLink grew from a conviction that many of the critical issues affecting 
organizations, institutions and social policies concerning human resources could 
best be addressed through leaders who collaborate to share programs and re- 
sources. lEL determined that understanding of processes underlying collaborative 
leadership is weak in two ways. First, there is little solid analysis - that 
is, based on concrete information in specific settings and gathered by informed 
participants ~ about how effective collaboration takes place. Second, there is 
little acknowledgement of the complexity and difficulty of leadership in 
collaborative activities. 

Multi-sector partnerships are among the first highly visible structures for 
collaborative effort. Partnerships are intended to develop, marshall, and 
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deploy human resources long-range - resources capable of meeting the changing 
economic, social and political needs of metropolitan communities, \fany public- 
private partnerships arc intended to address problems of youth unemployment 
long-lasting employability of non-college-bound high school graduates,' and 
improvement of public schooling. 8»auuai«, ana 

I!t^J'd!l°.n?.H^"'°^*°^*° •'"""^ """8ic thinking and concerted 

action depended upon understanding how collaboration takes place. MetroLink 
coordinators therefore examined how partnerships move from particular programs 
to involvement of a whole delivery system, and how consensus is developed to 
improve policymaking and long-range planning. 

J«H '^^fP^ink project, conducted on site in eight metropolitan areas, supported 
?t -l °^ collaboration for human resource development in 

American metropolitan areas. MetroLink emphasized long-range planning because 
Sl\?ni: °^ the available information about multi-sector colaborltion ?or 
addressing issues of education, employment, and training has been anecdotal and 
descriptive discussion of short-term programs and activities. 

The analyses took place over a two-year period (1984 and 1985) and were conducted 
on site among leaders of public and private sector organizations and institutions 
concerned with education and training for human resource development The 
project was conducted by the Institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) with 
funds provided by the Danforth Foundation. 

IfLJ"*"""?- metropolitan areas where multi-sector collaborative 

efforts were being attempted or planned. The eight areas were Atlanta, Bos on 
OrJinn V Louisville, Minneapolis, Saint Louis, and PortlanS; 

Oregon. Each community had the following characteristics: 

o A distinct issues focus and at least a fledgling structure for develop- 
ing collaborative leadership; 

o Evidence of c umitment of community leadership to developing collaborative 
solutions to locu. issues; «»u"»aii c 

o Assurance from an education agency of involvement in the project; 

o Availability of a coordinator with access to area leaders; several coordina- 
tors were established in organizations that included and fostered multi- 
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-sector leadership; and 

Diversity among sectors/institutions that would be involved: business 
education and government. 

lEL decided to investigate existing or newly evolving processes and structures 
rather than to establish new forums. Each site coordinator largely determined 
his or her project issues, participants, and methods. MetroLink stressed 
analysis of behavior in each setting and comparisons and contrasts among patterns 
and trends. By identifying questions generated during the process, lEL focused 
issues for the next stage of analysis and experience in this emerging field of 
inquiry. ' * 
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The small percentage of time available for each coordinator to sperd specifically 

activities of the MetroLink project-about five 
J^ntiJ. commitment toward exploring the anatomy of 

S nwi°^n.P* coordinators themselves strongly agreed that the successes of 
i«,hr.J ? ^^^^^ *° P^°j«" objectives depended upon their 

ef forti by lEl!""' sustaining their own networks, while supported in their 

There were four types of documentation for the project: 

(1) Reports and information exchanged at quarterly meetings among the site 
coordinators ~ the richest source of information about the process of 
collaboration within and among the sites. 

(2) Interim written reports from coordinators, newspaper articles, memoranda, 
minutes of meetings, etc. «"»mui«uua, 

(3) General information relating to all projects, provided by lEL, such as 
recent national reports, current research papers; and 

(4) Interviews of significant leaders in local collaborative projects, conducted 
by site coordinators and lEL staff visits. uuwicu 

fnr in°„a°y***' " °' cnhaucc the capacity of local community leadership 

cXhSLgo^a^r"" " ^^^^'^'^ resources,^ MetroLink 

(1) To identify barriers to cooperation in formulating policy among a variety 
01 sectors in each community, 

(2) To understand relationships between long-term policy issues and current 
operational problems, 

(3) To draw upon research and experience in other regions in order to help 
define policy options for resolving issues, and 

(4) To begin negotiation processes among public and private decisionmakers to 
resolve or mitigate problems. 
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Outcomes 

^n-f""^**"* resulted in greater understanding of commonalities and differences 
ZZi ~r;"°^^^" ^° each MctroLink site and improved receptivity among "c^ 
leaders to he concept and practice of reaching individual and group soals 
collaboratively These outcomes led to three recommendations ?or leade s 
engaged in similar collaborative efforts; ommcnuauons lor leaaers 

1. To document what is happening; 

1 To provide opportunities for systematic reflection about the process of 
collaboration; and h»www»» 

^' Jo,!?"?*,**'" collective efforts through exchanging information about 

n?h«A H**' «"tegies, policy issues, and problems with 

others engaged in similar initiatives. 

MetroLink documentation also revealed that: 

hi;«,?^"' collaboration to overcome longstanding systemic problems in 
human resource development can be achieved. w ui m 

o There appear to be five stages in development of collaboration. 

t^o ^ d«?lfnr'r °^ ^"dership, history, and levels of commitment combine 
to de ermine the purposes, contours, strengths, vitality, durability and 
visibility of collaborative alliances. uuraoiiiiy, ana 

Ir/^7oor^n'^fo .'PP%"°^^r characterize collaborative efforts. MetroLink 
site coordinators' reflections over two years offer insights about pro- 
cesses, resources and conditions for collaboration. 

MetroLink also produced the following specific outcomes in each site: 

coordinator trained in assessing and gathering information about 
a metropolitan area'5 political and economic environments, and in using 
external networks to bring information and expertise to the area. 

o A cadre of leaders with greater understanding of the complexities of metro- 
polKan area planning and policymaking processes, and effective strategies 
for intervening in those processes. 

o A process for documenting and assessing cooperative activities among 
schools, businesses, higher education institutions, and labor organizations 
governmental agencies and individuals. 

° effoifs*"' examples of results gained from cooperative 

t network capable of disseminating experiences gained 

through MetroLink to additional metropolitan areas. 
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What i« rnllaboration? 

MetroLink coordinators viewed collaboration as a continuum; progress alor g the 

?nt«Tto ^^""'"^ each phase include the histofy of 

intcr-sector cooperation in the area; political, cultural, economic circum- 

an"'^titurx^^'*\L"''"H"°^^^^ ^^""^•''^ ^° organizations 

and nstitutions^ the number and importance of factors that distract attention 

frSe'nroWe™°°- °' P^^**^^"" for collaborat io^^^ 

^l^LZ v« ?f" tSrl ^^""""""y «>»y mclined to maintain the 

StatM flUO , yet if hey are too severe, a climate of crisis and distrust may 

inhibit constructive discussion. uwirusi may 

The metropolitan areas in MetroLink offer many similarities and differences 
among barriers to collaboration, opportunities for multi-secwr actYvhS 
planning structures, leadership persons, the business and cdTcation/traYn ng 
communities, and relationships among public, private and non^roHt c«o« 
TTie following working definitions serve as a framework for considering com- 
parisons and contrasts across the eight sites: wuuMucrmg com 

Mfitian^iian; pertaining to actual and potential resources of education, train- 
ing. and employment of any region surrounding a large core city and therefore 
not confined within conventional political, legislated or gfograjhic J^'undaries 

S^t^oiiL.^rfy"/^^^ ^^T^i including children and youth, currently residing in a 
metropo itan region, and those who will be entering the region or may be attJact- 
well be?n» f T contributing to the economic, cultural and sodal 

inni'^i * ? '»«^°P°»V" community. This definition emphasizes tha 

long-range planning must consider demographic projections. 

DfijdflmSSaj; The process of providing access to and use of resources in educa- 
* employment in a metropolitan community; of learning new 

2n L Tk^ j:<"?P«"cies which increase the economic and social 
choice available to individuals, groups and organizations; and of building 
Smmui"y.''"°''* individualr. groups and organizations to contribute to tSe 

C0 l lai?0ration: The process by which two or more different kinds of individuals 

lnf/ZJ°wl Collaboration requires 
sustained joint commitments to accomodate to different ways of working and 

^"JZh^*?""'*'' " r " contrasting sets of values in creating productive 

methods for accomplishing common goals. "«uwiiyc 
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Partnership; An agreement among representative decision-makers in organizations 
belonging to different economic sectors (public and private profit/non-profit) 
to cooperate for mutual benefit. In its policy statement recommending public 
-private partnership, the Committee for Economic Development recommends linking 
these dimensions in such a way that the participants contribute to the benefit of 
the broader community while promoting their own individual or organizational 
interest * 

The experiences of the coordinators in the eight projects within MetroLink 
indicate five phases of collaboration for metropolitan human resource develop- 

Phllt OOP Conmanity leaders fron different sectors agree upon a need to 
collaborate and create a stmcture for action. 

This phase is characterized by initiatives by local political leaders, business 
leaders, and top-level educational administrators and boards. The structure for 
action IS often well-publicized - formation of an office to coordinate school- 
-business partnerships or an adopt-a-school program, or a proclamation of new 
goals for a prominent existing organization. 

0 The Saint Loui i t Chamber of Commerce, using seed money provided by the 
panforth Foundation, enlisted cooperation between the schools and the local 
business community, using Ralston Purina as the lead company. 

o Atlanta's formal organization of partnerships began in 1974-75, when the 
business community first approached the school system. Following meetings 
throughout Atlanta that surveyed public opinions about the school system, 
superintendent Alonzo Crim announced in August 1980 the system wide goal 
that every student would achieve the national norm in literacy skills by 
1985, with 20 percent of the gain to be realized in the 1980-81 school year. 

o In December, 1983, the Greater Indiananoii« Progress Committee created a 
task force to persuade the business community to provide summer jobs for 
disadvantaged youth and to "develop an apparatus that will maximize employ- 
mem opportunities for youth...in 1984 and future years." 

Phagt Two; Leaders' commitment becomes visible as multi-sector activities 
short term and long-term are publicized. Depending on circumstances, public 
awareness of their commitment may grow swiftly, or it may take years to develop. 

o In Hartfgrtf . he result of the planning effort jointly funded by the Board 
of Education and the Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce was Workplaces, an 
alternative careers high school program for grades 10-12, where young people 



Ptft?lig-PrivatC Parrnershin- An Onnnrtunitv fnr U rban rnmn^^.^j^f^^ 
(Committee for Economic Development, New York, Washington, February, 1982), p.2. 
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and '^remL'!^? ^ave work experiences, career development 

?^nHn.»^H • u ° »heir academic program. WorkpSccs 



ranw of Allania. Adopt-A-School has provided a broad 

ar«e como.n!« r"*"'*"^ i°^l"ding small aJd 

n .rchgious organizations, and cultural agencies, to help 
the schools. Business leaders w^r^ <i«ir..H i e "s^uwi^a, lo ncip 
emolovabilitv anH ^^T- icaaers were asked to clarify their standards for 
«3?rH. ^' 'y"^"* committed itself to meeting those 

standards regardless of race, poverty or other circumstances. 

i» "■»'"■««" yofh employment coUaborative Drotos 

„f " "o""" composed of decsioo-makers from all major 
Trn'S^a" „t *d empSJS. """"""^ """'^ "-^ 

Ph«t Fftwr: Leaders and their constituents sacrifice -t..pf" ...♦k- / 

Sr^.,.'."'"- ./.r-rn-rrr.;- 

s^J;:ifrc°''orga'n&'' S t.ll 'arT^^'r " '» 

»ii.b".t"l"'?«.v.?;«;."w./h.d. ""•'"•*''• '"«-'.o«. 

hJoro«°o«r',1™? ""."S"' MetroLink communities will continue and probably 
Par,n.,t Tnnn T: "« partnership, which developed 

Wrt'uaSv every eSl ^'^^ significant success 'story- 

*n r y ^ ! '^"on County signed up for the oroaram 

and, in fact, was placed in a summer job experience. « up lor tne program 
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Process Th^mt^ 



Over an eighteen-month period, MetroLink coordinators reflected about a range of 
issues and trends arising around their disparate projects. A dozen major themes 
Characterized their explorations of collaboration across the eight sites: 

Theme # I Inter-sector collaboration is a process. Although 
processes used to achieve similar aims may result 
in similar structures and methods, genuine collabo- 
ration cannot be bottled for replication, codified 
into formulas or mechanical procedures. 

MetroLink coordinators felt strongly that collaboration evolved in very distinct 

P°"»»«l' economic, demographic and institutional circum- 
stances, individuals, and changing events in each of their eight metropolitan 
^*'=*!*°8cs of information and materials among coordinators revealed 
many generic characteristics among project components. 

Collaboration cannot be reduced to one set of replicable characteristics A 
mifimifi approach to collaboration will acknowledge the complexities of 
institutional change, will be long-range, and will of necessity fo"us upin the 
Issues negotiations required to address persistent 

Theme # 2 Many motivations combine to stimulate cross-sector 
cooperative activities. They reflect needs, 

expectations, and perceived self-interest. 
People and institutions are moved to collaborate 
by a common viVw of an important perceived »^f >^ 
It is when major participants have a common 
interest or goal and are struggling hard to 
overcome barriers to achieving the goal that 
collaboration is most likely to bring progress 
toward durable consensus for action. 

Unless rthere is a commonly perceived need, little can be done to stimulate 
collaborative activity. If participants are seriously committed to addressing 
long-term social issues in their community, they must be prepared to sacrifice 
cherished traditions such as access, power and information. When a partnership 
IS consistently portrayed as free of significant problems or tensions, it is 
probably superficial. A partnership that seems stymied by dilemmas, but that 
grapples with resistance among individuals and organizations, and shifting 
perceptions among its participants may be genuinely struggling to overcome 
personal and institutional obstacles to collaborative effort. 

Two conventional responses to major institutional problems are resignation in 
the face of political, social, cultural or economic obstacles, or development of 
trivial public relations exercises in the name of "partnerships." These 
exercises are characterized by excessive rhetoric, lack of challenging goals and 
insubstantial achievements in the face of the problems that they are supposed to 
fn r«niv;?o ' f hand, the difficulties that participants must work through 

m resolving issues of collaboration ~ the tough job of hammering out new 

O Page viii 
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7:r%''L^lT^l£'''' organizations and institutions - arc 

Theme #3 // is critically imporiant to maintain as many of 
the elements needed in the infrastructure of 
metropolitan collaboration as possible. 

At times, publicly visible results may be disap- 
pointing, and collaboration may appear to be 
moribund: nerertheless. holding potential pieces 
of a compiehensive system in place for the future 
IS important. 

Publicly visible outcomes of effective collaboration occur at the end of the 
process Although many necessary ingredients of effective collaboration may be 
present, vanons circumstances - lack of leadership, political events ^ mav 
"^^^L^^^T^ ^ does n^mean S 

efforts Should be dismantled t^causeXre'So" ac'h"^5"g an immed-a^e 

^ley^^e'^7eded 1?hen Jie ^^r^r^i-** - that they wfl, be av^Hable 'hen 
iney are needed. When the right elements are finally present - a change of 
leaders, a change of attitude ~ collaboration will proceed. ^ 

Theme #4 Events of the 'real world' affect structures, 
goals, objectives and processes of collaboration, 
positively and negatively. Those who facilitate 
collaboratwn must develop a range of strategies 
and tactics for communication, problem-solving and 
focusing attention on long-range aims. 

Tny ^mbt^^^^f 'IZr^.n.VZV^ °^ 
distracting attention from the long.range":?^ oV':oUator Ti ^^^for'^amp^ 
the cmporary imperatives of local government, the crises that grab Tocai 
headlines, the whims of political leaders, national events, changing persona 
priorities of key decision-makers. A group or individuals iust Se willfnT and 
able to maintain the course of collaborative efforts. wiumg ana 

Collaboration changes participants' viewpoints 
about the roles, functions and capacities of other 
groups and individuals during the process. 

wh!l:f '°*Lsr" '° '^^"-^^ strategies of collaboration 

which might not have a programmatic goal, but which would require changes in 
the ways that leaders relate to one another, define and perceive their aims and 
S?fcf' collaboration therefore might not result in imp men" ng a 

nnS no " "^"It i° rethinking goa s or 

finding ways to do a job better. * * 

.mnn^'^Tw TVs * 8°*^ ^11 can find a way to agree 

upon Tha is, they must invest energy in finding a legitimate common goal not 
m disagreeing that one ought to be found. Collaboration requ"es tha ' key 
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participants change the ways that they perceive and behave toward one another 
J^ii. V* "^"f°™"*' ''^^y a"cmpt to design ways of responding to needs for 
collective well-being, they constantly redefine the terms of their agreements in 
order to reflect their growing understanding of mutual interests and goals. 

Theme #6 Intermediary groups and individuals can facilitate 
multi-sector collaboration without always being in 
politically neutral organizations or positions. 
They can be effective if they are trusted by key 
participants to promote collaboration rather than 
institutional or organizational vested interests. 

wer? firL?/!' '"^'^ *° coordinators who 

were formally affiliated with jchool systems or universities noted that they did 
not view themselves as sharing the vested interests of their institutions. Some 
were not generally perceived as partisan, either - representing the "higher 
Lsr„«° «>»yo^ or the superintendent of' schools for 

mstance. One coordinator reported never feeling a sense of "territoriality" 
when exploring a topic of general community concern. 'oriamy 

L*l^r'^Kl?°'%'°^v-^'L"°': " employee of Georgia State University, has 

VZtLrTr. primarily with the University in his work with The Atlanta 

Partnership, for example, m developing the Principals' Institute. The Hartford 
,^«Hv ' directly from the business community, yet she con- 

bu^TnLT i"" «>aior representatives of the school system and 

business leaders. Her role as Vice President of Human Resource Development 

mu.t!",.^' °^ "''"i"'' she maintain a 

multi-sector perspective. "»«iuiaiu 

Theme # 7 Facilitators of collaboration need and benefit 
from opportunities to communicate across projects 
and to reflect upon the experience of others in 
similar or contrasting situations. They learn 
from each other. 

MetroLink coordinators stated that they had shared specific information - for 
Vll^Tl ^f'^"";"" «>«hods of tracking the employment history of recent 
high school graduates and had identified other resources that were useful to 
them. Business representatives from one site visited another. The site coordi- 
nators stated that the opportunities to reflect upon the implications of similar 
patterns and experiences of collaboration in other sites was invaluable in two 

First people who have the special roles and responsibilities of the MetroLirk 
coordinators - strategically to foster and monitor metropolitan collaboration - 
arc not only unusual, but they rarely have the chance to exchange views, deliber- 
fargcr °onte«. '^^^ '° understand it in a 

Second, because the coordinators occupied other roles practically 95 percent of 
their time, the main occasions they had to focus their attention not on the 
details of collaborative activities but on the process of collaboration itself 
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were the MetroLink documentation assignments and meetings. Coordinators were 
also able to observe commonalities among projects and to draw implications 
from their own efforts. For example, they agreed on the following: 

0 T Tiportance of a top-ievel leader whose attention and concern are 
' J on the central issues for collaboration; and 

o The need for people skillful in handling logistics and tasks for carrying 
out the ideas of higher level decisionmakers - people who understand the 
dynamics of collaboration, who take care of interruptions, who set climates 
that allow others to work well together. 

The?ie #8 A 'culture of collaboration' - special ways of 
communicating, especially through widely-recognized 
and respected informal channels - evolves during 
a project. Participants develop special ways of 
communicating, a history of relationships, and 
informal understandings that respect but extend 
beyond their formal roles and functions. 

Collaboration among people and institutions is a 
function of the personalities of the actors, and 
political opportunism, as well as common recog- 
nition of long-range community needs. 

Portland and Indianapolis illustrate how distinct habits, expectations and 
special relationships have developed. 

Clear criteria for membership in the Portland Leaders Roundtable have developed 
in order to assure that members' actions will have maximum influence on community 
policies and institutional practices. A central tenet of the Portland Roundtable 
has been that the interaction of the powerful actors engaged in collaboration 
wiii largely determine the direction of collaboration. Because the Roundtable 
IS intended to promote fast action when it is desired, decisionmaking power is 
essential for membership and attendance. Consequently, members may not designate 
staff to attend ,n their place. Similarly, a person is not automaticallv 
entitled to membership in the Roundtable solely by virtue of his or her title. 

In Atlanta, Superintendent Crim holds an informal breakfast meeting each month 
Participants share and freely explore a range of concerns and interests It is 
a critically important means of maintaining informal lines of communication 
between educational, business, religious and political leaders. 

Theme #9 Multi-sector partnerships respond to the new 
politics of education ceated by the federal 
government's exit from the educational scene. 
Shifts in roles of state legislatures and education 
agencies have strongly affected metropolitan area 
priorities in human resource development. 

In Louisville, private sector resources are supplanting government largesse. 
Corporations are currently playing a significant role in providing computer 
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education. Computers have proliferated throughout the schools because local 
firms have contributed equipment and funds. A statewide conference to promote 
partnerships between local public schools and community organizations and groups 
emphasized compensation for the lack of federal resources through creating links 
with community businesses and agencies. State legislation in Kentucky supporting 
the development of school-community partnerships reflects local efforts to 
create new sources of support for local public schools. 

In Portland and Hartford, the Private Industry Council's (PICs) remain the only 

?Siv^«?Ja.'J"' XI. r training of ihe economically 

disadvantaged. These Councils, originally formed under Title VII of CETA, have 
Jon^r Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funding, but without 

collaboration with other institutions and organizaticas dealing with youth 
h^h merely contribute to fragmentation of policies and services. In 

both cities, the roles and resources of the PICs have affected and been influ- 
enced by collaborative activities. The unanimous approval by the Portland City 
nf Tt.o .«n/, ""^''O"";^ «l"ision to consolidate and assign to the PIC hundreds 
of thousands of local dollars in summer youth employment and training funds 
Illustrates how collaboration has changed local priorities in funding patterns. 

Theme #10 Access to reliable information and the reporting 
of data are fast becoming critical issues for 
collaboration. Data abort education /training 

institutions, practices and results are not 
politically neutral. They are often controversial, 
and their collection and dissemination may have 
many unexpected effects. 

Collaborators need to analyze the possih'i consequences 
of disseminating data-based information and think 
through the conditions for effective collaborative 
decisionmaking. Data-gathering and decision-making must 
be undertaken by the right figures and organizations, 
shared among participants and with the public at the 
right times, and by the right people. 

MetroLink coordinators found that one major task in collaborative efforts 
appears to be the development of compatible systems of gathering and sharing 
information - systems that effectively communicate to all sectors. 

This theme has been insistent throughout the Hartford project. It reflects the 
fundamental tension at the heart of the collaborative process involving the 
school system and other organizations and institutions concerned with youth 
employability. ' 
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Theme #11 Collaboration is affected by a community s "social 
memories' - of politically traumatic events, of 
controversial, powerful or widely-trusted and 
influential organizations. institutions, indivi- 
duals and groups. These shared memories constitute 
positive and negative community perceptions of 
capacities and trustworthiness which stimulate or 
present barriers to multi-sector consensus about 
goals, objectives, participants and activities. 

Communities, through persons in opinion-setting positions, retain memories that 
often span several decades. Past failures, old agendas, and ancient hurts are 
easily resurrected. It is almost a universal defense mechanism for leaders to 
call up previous trouble spots when new ventures are suggested. This history 
must be dealt with before new processes can be developed with widespread support. 

Theme #12 In order to pursue long-range goals over time. 

multi-sector collaborators must gradually cease to 
depend greatly upon individual leaders and must 
broaden the capacity and share legitimacy among 
organizations and institutions for assuming 
leadership and taking action to solve problems. 

To -institutionalize" seems like such an attractive catch-all solution, practi- 
cally eliminating the messy complexities of personalities, turf, shifting 
political agendas and changes in leadership. The term implies that once a 
special organization such as the Atlanta Partnership or Hartford's School- 
/Business Collaborative (SBC) or Portland's Leaders Roundtable is created to 
sponsor and coordinate collaboration, the most intractable problems will be over. 

While such an institution may serve this purpose admirably, development of a 
formal umbrella structure responsible for multi-sector activities is not neces- 
sarily effective. Such a structure might even inhibit collaboration if it were 
not fully recognized among all participants as legitimate and effective ~ an 
adequate and desirable -eplacement of individually powerful or influential 
leaders. Perhaps the greatest attraction of institutionalization is stability 
of leadership. Participants in collaboration must constantly deal with the 
anxiety of whether a change of leaders would mean that their accomplishments 
would collapse. 

No one in Atlanta likes to contemplate what might happen if Alrazo Crim were to 
leave in the near future, yet the Partnership may well be strong enough to 
sustain Its influence without Crim. As Portland's Leaders Roundtable illustrated 
m Its smooth management of an abrupt transition of mayors, commitment to 
structures for collaboration can help them prove to be very resilient. 
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Future PossihillH^^ 



The possibilities for stimulating metropolitan collaboration for long-range 
^11. J^^ """l? development are plentiful enough that communities can 

ou1sid« T'Z °f opportunities as they arise Resources whh" and 

Tl iL M«roLink are evident and can be enlisted to assist the development 
of collaborative enterprises whenever appropriate. ucvciopment 

Jf^.^^l°t'^^ * of coordinators whose knowledge 

witi »LffV collaboration is combined with a first-hand exper en?e 

already t?ed to n.h^r T?""'.^ ' °^ y""' "^his network i 

aireaay tied to other networks concerned with similar policy issues efforts to 

overcome barriers to cooperation, and potential sources 'of Ltr^tan I«der. 

fdentS*'!jni "h"^ f "«*i»ions for nurturing and supporting leadership have been 
forchin.e aL^r' nd ""V"'' N"-orking. building skills 

reLlar!?' throi-h TFi 5" ^^'^^ developed and examined 

rcguiariy through lEL. People who are engaged in collaboration must have 

rennet" nT' H ° the JroSS - to 

reflect on what » happeniog along with others who are undergoing simila? 
experiences. Diverse leaders also would benefit from opportunities to exchTnw 
ideas, strategies and resources with peers. 'umucs to exchange 

It is important for metropolitan leaders of collaboration to recognize the need 
oLeTl°f°^nni"''''^ '° concentrate some part of his or her at'teit on on th2 
S«work of oth^^^^^^^ participation in a 

rnT tn ,oL responsibility. Leaders should assign this 

role to someone who is close to the action and has access to key actor? 
Idea ly the person documenting and facilitating the process should hl7c opport'- 
unities to exchange ideas and to reflect with people in similar sitSSs. 

Given the extraordinary amount of national attention devoted to policy issues 
surrounding human resource development, it is encouraging to know Jhat an 
enormous amount of collaborative activity is going on at different "vels 
Even in places where collaboration is not readily apparent, many resources and 
potential leaders of effective activities are in place. resources and 

We have learned a great deal now about the skills that promote desirable change 
in institutions which as recently as a decade ago seemed impervious to reform -! 
notably school systems, employment and training agencies, and entrenched politi- 
cai structures In many instances where collaboration has not yet accomplished 

visible systemic Chang ntial elements of significant change are in place 

"7'" " communication around complex issues, a 

idii^Jv J'^T" P"' short-range self-interests to 

Identify mutual interests, public awareness of a clear, important social problem 
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There are four future steps for MetroLink. The first is to maintain linkages 
among existing sites of collaborative activities. The second is to identify 
other interested sites and enlist their key representatives in a growing network. 
The third is to enlarge the network by sharing its resources widely with related 
networks concerned with the same or related issues. The fourth step is to 
maintain structures for broad-based communication among all of these participants 
to understand and improve the process of collaboration itself, and to inform 
development of new generations of leaders. 
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METRQMNK 

PEVELOrTNG HUMAN HFSOTTWrES THPOfTr.H METHOPOf.TTAN r nf T AnnPATmiM 

serenties, Reverend Leon SuIIivao, a national leader in the 
field of community-based employment of the disadvantaged, used a parable to 

fn?tSlH„-i'' 'a ''"""^ unemployed in spite of diverse and costly 

institutions and programs attempting to solve the problem of youth unemploy. 

l"^^/'*. * '^''P Several adults ran to his 

ri„;»**''tj' ' ^° I"*' •■ch rope was too 

«5 hard t'/h P"""' "hool system, - old and tough 

?M- ? f ^« employment and training "rope," new but 

thin and fragile. There was the higher education "rope," too far away for 

o?he7s" V?* ""P*'" ""P*" °' community 

"ved! * °° shortage of ropes, but still the boy could not be 

" Tic your ropys tOtttflfr ." the boy said, "and let them down to me!" 



Thg PrgtWS of Conahoration in Flahf M ^ troiioritan Aff .. 

Introduction ■ This monograph describes the process of collaboration that took 
Place over a two-year period (1984 and 1985) among leaders of puJlIc and"rivatc 
sector organizations and institutions concerned with education and trainina for 
human resource development in eight metropolitan areas. The pro e ? called 
MctroLinlc, was conducted by the Institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) with 
funds provided by the Danforth Foundation. ' 

The report conveys four central messages: 

1. Successful collaboration to overcome longstanding systemic problems in 
human resource development can be achieved. 

2. Cross-sector collaboration develops in five stages. 

3. As demonstrated in each of the eight communities where collaboration is 
helping to energize and focus citizens' activities, elements of leadership 
history, and levels of commitment combine to determine the purpose con- 
Sccs"'"*'^'' ^""""^^y' visibility of collaborative 

4. A dozen themes characterize collaborative efforts. Based on MctroLink site 
tnVlTT about their experiences over two years, these 
themes offer insights about processes, resources and conditions for collabo- 

Jc Danforth Foundation granted funds to supporV MctroLink, a p« of the 
and .n..v« Leadership (lEL). MctroLink was designed to encourage 

and analyze the process of collaboration for long-range metropolitan human 
resource development in four to six regions across the country The project 
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stressed long-range planning because practically all of the available information 
about multi-sector collaboration for addressing issues of education, employment 
and training dealt with short-term programs and activities which place minimal 
demands on either party to address serious, long-standing social issues in the 
community. 

Few short-term partnership efforts have been rigorously evaluated While 
thoughtful analyses of issues are evident in selected research studies these 
analyses confirm that qualitative information about metropolitan collaboration 
IS scarce. Most information about public-private partnerships consists of 
quantitative data and anecdotal descriptions. 

During the early planning of MetroLink, lEL proposed to extend its role as an 

^''^ '° expertise 

through Its networks of educational and other leaders. lEL planned to draw upon 
Its experience in convening neutral forums ~ Washington Policy Seminars, 
Educational Staff Seminar and its State Education Policy Seminars, which have 
been sources of information about educational policy options for decisionmakers 
in some 40 state capitols and Washington, D.C.. lEL proposed »o create forums 
designed tc strengthen or stimulate regional collaboration for .csolving complex 
policy issues concerning education, employment and training. 

UffM^.i."'; designed to create or enhance the capacity of local communities to 
establish long-term planning for human resource development. lEL predicted that 
MetroLink would have two major outcomes ~ first, greater understanding of 
commonalities and differences among the sites; second, improved receptivity 
among local leaders to the concept and practice of reaching individual and group 
goals collaboratively. b*"up 

MetroLink emphasized four major goals: 

1. To identify barriers to cooperation in formulating policy among a variety 
oi sectors in a community; 

2. To understand relationships between long-term policy issues and current 
operational problems; 

3. To draw upon research and experience in other regions in order to help 
define policy options for resolving issues; and 

4. To begin negotiation processes among public and private decisionmakers to 
resolve or mitigate problems. 

MetroLink anticipated the following specific results: 

o An on-site coordinator trained in assessing and gathering information about 
a metropolitan area's political and economic environments, and in using 
external networks to bring information and expertise to the area. 

0 A cadre of leaders with greater understanding of complexities of metro- 
pohtan area planning and policymaking processes, and effective strategies 
for intervening in those processes. 
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t^^i u documenting and assessing cooperative activities among 

schools, businesses, higher education institutions, and labor organizations 
governmental agencies and individuals. organizations, 

o Tangible examples of results gained from cooperative efforts visible to 
the general population. 

° Linrrn',!HV«'\ disseminating experiences gained through Metro- 
i.ink to additional metropolitan areas. 

Procedure* 

Sif?o}°ni." K ^".g'g'P"'."' lEL enlarged the originally planned scope of 

Me roLink by identifying eight geographically diverse metropolitan areas where 
multi-sector collaborative efforts were being attempted or planned. The com- 
f^C^n "h'^o"'*'. ^r^"' Indianapolis, Louisville Minn apoHs, 

, h° • ' P*>"'»°d Oregon - each had a distinct ^ocus for issues and a 
least a beginning structure for developing collaborative leadership. 

nhflllV'V^ '^f informally, starting with an announcement of the 

Danforth Foundation grant to its national network, and in the lEL news ettcr 

?^Lnn^>S f ^° '"^'y -"^ interested in USat^^;: 

IFL applied five criteria to selection: wi^anug. 

1. Geographic diversity; 

3. Assurance from an education agency of involvement in the project; 

rn^i-n!^}'^ °^ * coordinator with access to area leaders; where possible, 
coordinators were established in area organizations which included and 
fostered multi-sector leadership; and uwiuucu ana 

SZJ-Sl l"***"* sectors/institutions sponsoring MetroLink: business, 
education and government. •/u««6aa, 

P0CJini6ntatif?n IEL contracted with an independent analyst, who was familiar 
7^L^aTfTT" school improvement issues, to devebp a 

framework for documenting MetroLink and to work with the IEL project director in 
.? or"^ documenting the project. Site coordinators modified the framework 

write reports. ^o°«ramts of time required to organize materials and 

?,H "r V/ '"8C the site coordinators, and all of whom 

had full time positions with major responsibilities could not reasonably bT 
expected to gather and analyze information in the many categories outlined in the 
original documentation plan. IEL decided that coordinators should send Socumcn^ 
tation whenever possible or convenient, but minimally prior to each meeting 
for the Coordinators. IEL organized and analyzed the information IccorSng ^o 
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the main themes and issues emerging across programs. 
There were four types of documentation: 

1. Reports and information exchanged at quarterly meetings among the site 

?hT nroce« 7'''?, T^'^^' ""^ of 'infoTmafioi abou 

. ^ collaboration within and among the sites. Travel and 
related expenses were often provided by the coordinators' organizations 
^'wnSornV^'^' i° Indianapolis, Atlanta, and Louisville as weU a ° in 
Washington, D.C. in order to expose coordinators to each others' settings. 

'^l^^TTLc'ZT.^" '^^''^ 

3. General information relating to all projects, provided by lEL such as 
spedalisT'" by lEL 

4. Coordinators' interviews of leaders of local collaboration. 

sTtecot^'^n^oV'' °' ''^'^ ^^'^^^ consultation with the 

Pccis i gn TO^ttfdv f,nm\n^ Program^ . IEL decided to investigate existing or 

(tr"s^j::t\:^'nr''T ^^^^^^ '^^^ '° establish ne'rfor"ms °%h^^^ 

first meeting of coordinators took place in December, 1983, in Washington DC 

I^^J'^h'V ' u Minneapolis aid Boston wis de^r-' 

tTk shat H °»her sites' proTect activities 

took shape during project planning. f^^j^^wi dcuvmcs 

The coordinator from each site largely determined his or her proiect issues 
participants, and methods. lEL's decision to build upon ex sting Sitia We; 
and resources for collaboration stressed analysis of beLvio^ ^Lch et ing 
and comparison of contrasting patterns and trends. ^ ^ 

The first meeting of coordinators was devoted to developing a sense of "owner- 
ship- of the project agreement about definitions of overall ob ectfves and the 
role of IEL and a framework for documentation. The coordinatirs dfstinguish^^ 
their MetroLink role from their normal professional respons°b liSes ¥hcv 
quickly established rapport, working through questions and L^erns openly and 

The limited percentage of time available for each coordinator to spend specifica- 
Hy on on-site involvement in the MetroLink project - on average, a bo" ive 
percent -- emphasized commitment among coordinators to explore the anatomy of 
collaboration. The coordinators themselves strongly agreed that the suc«s«s 

LtaJ?hhinr%'°''' 'u°''' '° '^^'^'^"^ objectives depended upr he 

establishing and using their own networks. 
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The Need for Knowledge ahmit Collabornrive Proces^ff^ 

The need for knowledge about the process of collaborative long-range planning 
has increased significantly in the Eighties. Encouragement of collaborative 
activity has been a theme of this era of reports and recommendations about ^he 
state of the nation's institutions and policies. The reports recognize that our 
nations human resources are one variable in the economic equation to which we 
must pay increasing attention. Most of the reports claim that public-private 
partnerships are useful vehicles for bringing coherence to fragmented systems 
fevels" improving the state of education and training at all 

Many recommendations reflect the leadership and style of prominent business 
executives, who by nature speak the language of products and results. The need 
to understand the jjisisssi for developing effective and lasting products ~ that 
IS, collaborative partnerships - has been neglected. 

This report examines development of multi-sector partnerships as a continuum of 
eZl, . thematic issues. First, how do partnerships move 

from particular programs to involvement of a whole delivery system? Second how 
IS consensus developed to improve policymaking and long-range planning? 

The analysis of themes, available resources and conditions for collaboration 
^oidud^^lis^eport'"""'^"'" " ""^^ °° ^^'^^^ 

The case studies should not be regarded as appendices tacked on to the analysis. 

jH^JiT^'T 7"'?°" °^ '^'^ 8*"^ °° »he actual experiences in 

the eight sites, our fundamental recommendation to metropolitan leaders who are 
attempting collaboration is threefold, namely: 

o To document what is happening, 

o To provide opportunities for systemic reflection about the process of 
collaboration, and 

o To strengthen their collective efforts through exchanging information about 
goals, activities, successful strategies, policy issues, and problems with 
others engaged in similar initiatives. 

There are three reasons why we feel unusually confident about drawing conclusions 
and indicating directions for metropolitan multi-sector collaboration First 
the central ideas grew from the projects themselves rather than from preconcep- 
tions. Second, a MetroLink coordinator worked in each site and had access to 
central actors in the collaboration. Third, the site coordinators met quarterly 
to discuss experiences and to exchange ideas and resources. The themes and 
issues Identified by lEL and the MetroLink site coordinators emerged from the 
discussions at meetings and through the documentation. 

SYStCmic Issues . Metropolitan leaders are increasingly aware of systemic 
issues in human resource development. They are aware of hundreds of studies 
about public schooling, higher education, shifting demographic patterns, and 
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future labor market needs. They seek ways to mobilize and direct local leader- 
ship resources and policies toward improving the public schools anrrncrcLing 
i«dSat«''°^'"H°'- '^'^ conferences 'to explore how high scC 

fmolnti?, "° J* "'"".^ reasonably good chances for employment, and loca 
!™n ^ K. " »hat high school graduates will be 

fabor 'for« Jr.^ ^^ere local business and industry wHl r.nd the 

d^^iUZ V /aP»?;y «Panding needs, what can be done about the rapid 
decline in the appeal of higher education to young people? 

?h?n.I^ho,.?'!S organizations, institutions, and individuals 

CO l?bn»;. •„ h^h"''*" P""'^" " imperatiCe for leaders to 

?m^?t,„ addressing common problems. We do not yet know, however how 
important such concerns actually are to organizations and ins itutions which 
have not cooperated in the past. What would they be willing o sacrifice in 
order to come to agreement about common interests, goals, and proccSures fo? 
addressing complex social problems? What are the barriers to cillaSoradonf 

IitronJi'/° °^ compelling reasons for strategic policymaking among 

heaZeli """"""^ ^""^ """'^^^ ^^^^^^ « taZd' 

o Each daJi forty teenagers give birth to their third child! 

o Senior citizens already outnumber teens, and their numbers will continue to 
increase past the turn of the century. conunue to 

worker? win ZvmI .'""^^'^ "^'^ only 3 

minorhy. *° '^^^ ~ °^ be a 

Long-range social issues are especially important in this oeriod when the 
national mood has shifted away from the social agenda. A nlber" f meTropolitan 
leaders and scholars believe that the America? preoccupation with Tgg?c itc 
competition is ser ously jeopardizing our sense of community Some wa?n tiat 

srairUtu"L""°""^ ^° °^ " °- --^^^ -d the?; 

One Portland, Oregon leader expressed this idea in an interview: 

Some of the business leaden..Mre worried about some young people's 

^\lLf ""f ^ ^ ""'"y ''bout their lack 

ninnlJ > " [''^'T''^ '"^Z"" - ffow can we help young 

7a free"sZe!yf '''' - mL of a free society: about the 

Our society does a good job with youth who are aggressive and ener- 

^''P'"^ '^"^ l^'^rn sharing and 
caring. Here w e have an opportunity to develop the sense of community 

\ Especially see Bellah. R. and others, Habits nf ».nr, i^os Angeles- 
University of California Press, 1985. "^^'^ '^ngetes. 
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tfiM we need to transnit fundamental values. 



The provocative rhetoric of the first prestigious report on the state of public 
eaucation - A Nation At Rifjk - compared the nation's public schooling system 
hm t?.v". Kr"^'*^^ * f°«i8° power. Subsequent reports were less strident, 
but they also blamed the schools for America's economic malaise. There seems to 
De broad agreement that if our communities fail to develop local capacities for 
developing the potential of our people, the social and economic prospects for 
all of us will significantly diminish as we enter the twenty-first century. 

Governor James B. Hunt, Jr., speaking for the Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth of the Education Commission of the States said, "We have had an 
abundance of research, a plentiful supply of analysis and an impressive piling 

for exceUewe'*- " " " 

Many reports reinforce and publicize activities that are already in progress by 
the time they are issued; many school systems were tightening standards at least 
three years before A Nation At Rilk sounded the general alarm, and action had 
begun m ocal business communities nationwi. ^ well before Governor Hunt spoke 
The school reform movement had been stressing testing and regulation of teache- " 
Communities were shifting public attention toward "excellence." Reports continue 
to pile up - so many that a small industry has sprung up to interpret them. One 
new trend: while College Board and other test scores have risen, the percentage 
of minorities taking the SAT has declined. Another trend: even though higher 
percentages of black students have been graduating from high school since 1975 
tneir rates of attending and completing college have declined. 

rnm^ittSfT invest i ng in Our Children- B.»in«.. in .h. p^,,.!;^ ^^i,^^, , ^^e 
Committee for Economic Development recommended incrrasinr funds for school 
improvement. Why? American has lost its competitive edge in business and 
industry because its educational standards are lew. 

The Genesis of MctroL i nK . Since the turn of the decade, lEL, through its 
national network of education leaders at all levels., had identified signs of a 
growing consensus in several metropolitan areas around issues of human resource 
development. No matter how sincere or ambitious, piecemeal, short-term programs 
aimed at such problems as conflicting and counterproductive policies, or ineffec- 
tive deployment of resources generally result in continual frustration The 
consensus was that many of the critical issues affecting organizations, " institu- 
tions and social policies concerning human resources could best be addressed 
through leaders who collaborate to define mutual objectives and shared stra- 
tegies, and to share programs and resources. 

lEL determined that understanding of processes underlying collaborative leader- 
ship is weak in two ways. First, there is little solid analysis - that is 
based on concrete information in specific settings and gathered by informed 
participants about how effective collaboration takes place. Second, there is 
little acknowledgement of the complexity and difficulty of leadership in collabo- 
rative activities. 

It is common sense, for example, for urban decisionmakers to integrate programs 
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suDcrint^^^^^^^^^^^ L° "i'^^^'J unemployment. Yet the mayor's office, the 

Kess leaSer, ° s' .^-^Ploy^^t and training administrators, the 

cSc oroblem Ti,.'; o^8>°«ations as the Private Industry Council face 
us^d to '^'f^^"' "^'"P'" i° that can be 

?o™nr.h.n d«f«?°°'na''»°8. It is quickly discovered that the formulation of 

dZZ^Jll Z^ " f°'"f'"- interconnected factors- 

tl7Vn^^t ' 'Change, changing job requirements, data gathering 

and analysis, overlapping and conflicting incentives and rewards institutional 
wrht«;' n°""' m'' "^"^ * F""hermore, new proposals are Jo 

written on a blank slate. They must be negotiated in the context of existfna 

?h le are?over'„riJ'f' understandings and vested interest . Some of 

these are governmental, some institutional, some individual. 

These observations led to lEL's conclusion that there was a need to «„rtv 

ori?adeVr„ " '^S"'" on crrcums7ances, S fferent type's 

JJ n^- be necessary in order to reach collective agreement about goal 

aStst'^:xt"";ps^n fr.'h ^r""^" "^^^S^"- to refocus Tnd 

tv\.i. ? experience. Leaders may be located at various 

hand, an ...ermediary person with access .0 kej decisioimlkers aJk tie ,™« of a 
range of people who influence decisions may be in the ideal msitfon t!, Ll 
translate and synthesize policies at the community iVvel ' 

U^a! tr.'^X'L ^'^f" '° <=»»»I'»"K effectively and over time' 

e"r?.lre'leL'«Te''ff^rvet'llaZ^^^^^^^^^^ " °««"' ^« " 

Overview of Collaborative Metropolitan Leadership in the Eighties 

holt ^IVftn ^-n Sullivan's parable about the boy trapped in a 

4 /° introduction, is even more persuasive nearly a decade later 
Some 200 state committees and commissions, public and private agree that hire 
•s a national crisis in public education. Many other organiza ions Le attemot 
•ng to deal with youth unemployment and related problems ^ 

It is not entirely facetious to observe that the energy, time and talent that 
have been expended in analysis and exhortation abouf improving the s?ate of 
employment, public schooling, higher education and training cou?d keep hot air 
balloons afloat over major metropolitan areas coast to coast. 

)I^t°,»^' ^J"roLink coordinators explored this comparison in depth, they agreed 

mage o T deep ioleV h''^'" h''*"'^"^ ''''''' '""^ "^^^^^^ f ro'm ' the negftWe 
irr.frr.H ^ ^ky above - a sign of hope that some progress has 

^^JSips fhan^\eS:The e^' ''''' ^ '° 

These balloons - of varied sizes, colors and durability - may be analogous to 
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partnerships. Some of them are flimsy, temporary confections to decorate the 
horizon. Yet a closer look reveals that a few of them have evolved into some- 

H t°5H."'"**'**"'t'^- . ■^'^'y balloons at all, but transport 

dirigibles - substantial, hardy vehicles capable of carrying weighty and 
massive burdens, reliably and over time, to serve a metropolitan area 

i«mni.f!!*'^^^.?H ^^'J?""". lighter-than-air vehicles in The n.ltnid 

PmnPKin f^finj . He tells a story of a few dedicated amateur and prof Snal 
engineers, who started with model planes and makeshift wind tunned often 
?r«^Ii i r?"' '^"^ designed and demon- 

Sr DK technology a dirigible shaped like a pumpkin seed 

i^Juld^eTanabll^'or,''." implemented on a large scale, ^^iivent?on 

,^«ilnnr^!tinf I sustaining more cost-effective regional and national air 
transportation system than anything that exists. 

nn^^ri!!?***"'!^*"'**^ technology, public-private partnerships have significant 
potential applications, but their full development depends on the sustained 
commitment of knowledgeable, dedicated leaders, together with a coUec ive wtll 

"r^'"" '^"^ of «loi«8 business, even If tla 

entails sacrifice, inconvenience and discomfort. » u mai 

S'nor""-?^ give-and-take partnerships is experimental - a trial 

balloon The growing consensus among reports from various public and privitc 
oSner "wf.r„;' community leaders nationwide must LuJto^ a 

overarchinJ'JS? ^"^^ '^"^ ^^^^^^'i'^V achievTTl^mon 

overarching goal - remains generally untested. "uimwu 

rfJMv"'!,^"-K.'^''^ ^ ^^'^^^ ^«"lti-scctor partnerships are among the first 

highly visible structures for collaborative effort. Partnerships have bien 
constructed between schools and companies, school systems anT organfzattons of 
corporations, and they often embrace governmental agencies, private non^pJofit 
organizations, religious institutions, colleges and universitiw, and commu,^ty 
based organizations for training and employment. Whether they are intended to 
oToblems 'of'^n P^'*-**^ employment and training for 'youth or address 

sector TeaSers ?ro™ n'^r Partnerships offer a way for public and private 

nrnhi.J,!in / T different organizations and institutions to view community 
problems collectively and with an unusual perspective, high above the terrain. 

Many if not most partnerships are in the "balloon" stage. This stage involves 
many people joining together, contributing their knowledge, experience, coopera- 
tion and mutual trust and commitment. Launching and guiding balloons requires 
teamwork, hard work and courage. What's more, the hot-lir balloons of today are 
fairly sophisticated - far safer than they look; there are few disasters. They 
are an excellent way to uplift spirits for a while, especially when the outcome 
ur " a. highly visible event - a bright and colorful, sometimes 

exhiliratmg demonstration of what people can accomplish together. 

Attractive as some of these contraptions are, though, they cannot yet carry much 
SS'er t"h?n lonJ'L,.^' Participants themselves. Designed for short excursions 
rather than long hauls, they are fragile and hard to manage in a breeze. A gust 

for publicity and advertising. In order to improve the capacity, power, sta- 
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bility and steering mechanism of these vehicles to achieve different and more 

^^niril.".' J""" »»«1P from others, commit 

resources and apply special expertise and knowledge from outside sources. 

ml^ri^Hna""'^!''!." °y partnerships are intended for no less than developing, 
marshalling and deploying human resources long-range - resources capable of 
met ng the changing economic, social and political needs of metropolitan 
communities. Among the persistent and urgent issues that they must address 
through local action are youth unemployment, long-lasting employability of 
ali g"Jadc*lcvdr ^ graduates, and improvement of public schooling at 

Jionrlt^to '"m?"*?"** numerous educational standards, commitment to more 
resources to public education, and innumerable measures are healthy and impor- 
tant These debates highlight the need to take action, to invest in our chil- 
dren, to develop our human resources. It is useful to critique as weK as to 
Sr^iLr. partnerships to know the size, shapes and strengths of 

wperhienT *PP^"** promising 

^S:.tu^fT°°^ MctroLink in the belief that it is not enough to take action - 
whether for excellence, for equity, or for both - or to increase investments to 
iTnZ! on H , I-nproved strategic thinking and concerted action 

f, T.^fo /f °^ collaboration takes place. The fundamental need 

IS therefore to improve our understanding of how our metropolitan communities 

shown^h?, ?.rfir' Vr**-"'*'*- u-^'"' °^ °P""i<"»' MeJroUnk ha 

S^r^Ji. ? n "^^'""^^^ developing human resources may be 

feasible for all metropolitan areas. 

What is rnilahnrafipn? 

M. 'oLink Coordinators tended to spend little time defining terms. They agreed 
thai It IS most useful to think about collaboration as a continuum, asd that 
progress along that continuum occurs in phases. 

The definition of what metropolitan area activities are meaningful or substantive 
u^** " the phase of development. Factors affecting the phase 
include the history of mter-sector cooperation in the area: political, cultural 
economic circumstances; community expectations; leadership available in the 
J!rtorf\K°?*i-f*T and institutions; and the number and importance of 
factors that distract attention from collaboration. The urgency of problems 
creates pressure for collaboration; if the problems are not severe, the community 
may be inclined to mamtam the staUS fluo; yet if they are too severe, a 
climate of crisis and distrust many inhibit creative discussion. 

The experiences of the coordinators in the eight projects within MetroLink 
indicate five phases of collaboration for metropolitan human resource develop- 
ment. 
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Phw Qny Community Leaders from different sectors agree upon a need to 
coUcborate and create a structure for action. 

Many metropolitan communiticf, arc familiar with this phase, which entails 
initiatives by local political leaders, business leaders, and lop-lcvcl cSuca- 
tional administrators and boards. While the public may be only marginally aware 
of the first part of this phase, the structure for action is often wcH-prbH- 
nl?»„.„K « """^ . formation of an office to coordinate school-business 
partnerships or an adopt-a-school program, it nay be a statement of new goals 
tor a prominent existing organization, or it may be a new entity. 

o The Sa iD t iQm public schools have participated in numerous woric-study 
programs including classes conducted on site in companies, since the late 
sixties. The Chamber of Commerce, using seed money provided by the Danforth 
Foundation, enlisted cooperation between the schools and the local business 
community, using Ralston Purina as the lead company. 

0 In 1975 the aartforl superintendent of schools aslced the Chamber of Commerce 
to help the school system prepare youth for local jobs. The Chamber 
offered to pay half of the salary of a coordinator to 'create a pLn Unkin" 
S^n«?p"- community. In 1981 the Chamber organized a 

Ihnl Collaborative including the deputy superintendent of 

schools school principals, directors of the Urban League and the Puerto 
Rican Forum. The goals of these efforts were to raise the academic achieve- 
ment, improve employability and reduce school dropout rates. 

0 Atlanta's formal organization of partnerships can be traced to 1974-1975 
Ts 1973 approached the school system. As recently' 

as 1973, the habits of segregation were strong: there were separate Parent- 

«n.?^,"H,H"°""*? even though the two 

groups had merged at the state level. Meetings held throughout Atlanta to 
survey public opinion about the school system involved over 10,000 citizens 
who collectively suggested priorities that included basic academic skills 
career education and job placement, and improved communication throughout 
the school system and with the public. In August, 1980, when Superintendent 
Alonzo Crim announced the systemwide goal that every student would achieve 
the national norm m literacy skills by 1985, with 20 percent of the gain 
to be realized m the 1980-81 school year, he established the terms for 
long-term multi-sector collaboration: the educational goals could not be 
achieved without support and cooperation of all groups in the community. 
He a so enlisted executives of all the major media organizations in Atlanta 
to help him inform and involve the public in his plans, and began to involve 
deans of schools of education to plan staff development programs. The 
formal structure for collaboration among the schools, higher education 
and the ousiness community was created in January, 1981 - the Atlanta 
Partnership of Business and Education, Inc. 

o In December 1983. IndianaPOlifi community leaders, under the auspices of 
the Greater Indianapolis Progress Committee, created a Subcommittee for the 
Employment Opportunities Task Force, whose purpose Nvas to begin working on 
the problem of enlisting the business community to provide summer jobs for 
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disadvantaged youth. The mission statement emphasized that its task was 
greater than the immediate challenge of identifying jobs for the coming 
summer. It was to "develop an apparatus that will maximize employment 
opportunities for youth..in 1984 and future years." Representatives from 
the Private Industry Council and the school system. City of Indianapolis 
and the Chamber of Commerce agreed that the roles described in the concept 
paper were acceptable to each organization. 

. commitment becomes visible as multi-sector activities, 

short-term and long-term, are publicized. Depending on circumstances, public 
awareness of their commitment may grow swiftly, or it may talce ye» to develop. 

0 In past Sa in t iQm multi-sector programs, Ralston Purina provided classroom 
space and equipment, matching students screened by the school system to 
training supervisors for clerical positions, data processing, printing and 
other jobs. The Board of Education assigned and paid certified teachers to 
teach academic and business courses on company premises. A consortium of 10 
banlcs offered training in entry level positions; service stations offered 
automobile service training in trailers located at the stations; city hall 
coordinated positions in government agencies. 

0 In Hartford , the result of the planning effort jointly funded by the Board 
of Education and the Chamber was Workplaces, an alternative careers high 
school program for grades 10-12, where young people could develop marketable 
skills, have work experiences, career development and remediation programs 
along "/ith their academic piogram. Workplaces conducted eight demonstration 
projects funded by the Department of Labor's CETA youth titles in 1980. 

0 Among several initiatives in Atlanta. Adopt-A-School has provided a broad 
range of activities enabling people in all sectors, including small and 
large companies, religious organizations, atd cultural agencies, to help 
the schools. Religious, business and community leaders have not suggested 
that they are content that these activities will accomplish the ambitious 
goals of the community. Leaders have made it clear that their aim is not 
merely to tinker with the school system. Specifically, business leaders 
were asked to clarify their standards of employability, and the school 
system committed itself to meeting those standards regardless of race 
poverty or other circumstances. ' 

Pliast Thrye? Leaders agree that collaboration must confront long-range systemic 
problems, and they identify barriers to further collaboration. 

0 In 1984 the leaders of the Atlanta Partnership could have rested on their 
laurels, a well-deserved reputatioL as a national prototype of cooperation. 
They openly acknowledged, however, that they were struggling with several 
problems. The most obvious was that the strength and reputation of the 
Partnership apparently dspended upon its major leaders. In the eye;, of the 
public, the Partnership wai those .eaders, most notably Superintendent 
Crim. The Partnership, partly to establish a separate identity, moved its 
office to the Georgia State University campus. 
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Partnership leaders had identified at least three other barriers as well- 
First, teachers, parents and others at the grassroots level were relatively 
inactive in the Partnership. Second, the potential worth and specific aims 
whn chIm .7- 7". apparent to people in parts of the community 
who should actively feel a major stake in its work - the low income black 
ThTrd"°/hr p'*' ,«.<"°P"»" the great majority of the school population. 
TJff H t ^<^^ headway in its promise to improve 

staff development in the school system. 

Leaders in Portland. Orftgnn attempting to reduce the high rate of youth 
unemployment, particularly minority youth unemployment, had consolidated 
^^'."tor™",^'"/*'!'.*"^ economic segments of the metropolitan area. 
rtlJ^J "''^^ government, the school district and the 

Chamber of Commerce, along with the local Urban League. A consortium of 
these groups was approved for participation in the Urban Network Project of 
Brandeis University, which links multi-sector youth employment collaborative 
projects in several urban areas across the country. The Project combined 

irr««^'H../.°»-on'°'''°''*°^. °f ^o^'' experience, 

career education, pre-employment skill development and job placement. 

The city, school district and Chamber of Commerce designed a policy com- 
T^VJ^ '^r'-''^'' P^^l'^-d called the Leaders Roundtab", 

fL f^.<"° a" major segments of the community, 

Bnnlorn ^^^^'k Superintendent of schools, the vice chairman of 
US. Bancorp and others, who spearheaded the business community efforts. 
Their common purpose was to coordinate and synthesize policy development 
around youth employability and employment The Leaders' RounStable s?raTegy 

rbYliti to^Jt^ ni? °^ '° ^°»P»««1 ^ith 

. Lr u . decisions - to act. A coordinating group of staff was 

established to solve problems and set agendas. 

The Roundtablc is stimulating a broadening of collaboration in two ways - 
first, by including many additional segments of the community in a planning 
process; second, by creating a means of accountability among all the 
participating partners. They must define their relationships clearly, 

on fh?p ' H?°K.**°".7''*'' ^'^^ resources." A business 

leader on the Roundtable said: 



Business will supply more opportunities and will show more 
care in what it does so as to fit in the overall plan and not 
waste resources. Public institutions will better define what 
they do. They will also be better able to assign their 
resources. The PIC should be in a better position to serve 
the private sector., [to] serve their goals and legislative 
mandates [and] make a greater commitment to the in-school 
popuiation...we ihculd see more coordination within the 
schools. 
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Ph»C Four: Leaders and their constituents sacrifice "turf", authority/power, 
resources, status, priorities and traditions in order to overcome barriers to 
collaboration. 

The people designated to lead a collaborative effort are tied to their roles in 
specific organizations as well as to their overarching roles in addressing 
social and economic dilemmas. Their responsibilities include helping others to 
transcend their habitual, parochial loyalties. The occasions that force these 
leaders to set aside their usual loyalties in order to carry out their transcend- 
ent roles subject them to stress. Collaboration in which participants are able 
to withstand significant conflict between these roles has reached an advanced 
level of development. 

o The Portland. Qrctpn 15-member Leaders Roundtable had reached some particu- 
larly significant and hard-earned gains in coming to agreement around ways 
to address several issues, when unexpectedly, in May of 1984, Portland 
unseated its mayor. It is a tribute both to the incumbent outgoing Mayor 
and to the then Mayor-elect, J.E. "Bud" Clarlc, that Clarlc's transition to 
the Leaders RoundtaMe was both smooth and immediate. It also confirms 
the commitment among all major participants in the metropolitan area to put 
aside short-term conHicts and tensions in order to facilitate movement 
toward long-term goals and objectives. If Mayor Ivancie had insisted upon 
his prerogatives as incumbent Mayor to participate on the Roundtable until 
the moment he had to leave office, or had Mr. Clarlc sought to reject or 
undermine the Leaders Roundtable, years of progress would have been undone. 

o Hartford's School-Business Collaborative had lost momentum as leaders in 
all sectors had difficulty reaching common agreement about how to improve 
the transition from public school to long-term employment, and about what 
the role of the School-Business Collaborative should be. 

An informal consensus of the Hartford business community held that a top 
community priority must be to restore employers' confidence in the Hartford 
Public Schools diploma as a reliable measure of employabilitv. Effective 
collaboration between business and educational leaders required that they 
reach general agreement about some minimal levels of competencies of 
graduates that the business community would accept, and that the schools 
could reasonably guarantee. 

While all parties agreed that a high school diploma did not assure that a 
graduate was "ready for worlc," a major obstacle arose around the issue of 
testing in the School-to-Worlc Transition Project, a joint effort of the 
Hartford Public Schools and the School-Business Collaborative undertalcen 
during the MetroLinlc project. Much suspicion and misunderstanding between 
the business community and school people had subsided under the Collabora- 
tive, because the project brought curriculum staff from the school system 
together with business representatives, but basically to do things that did 
not cause discomfort for either party. Nonetheless, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Private Industry Council and the Superintendent of Schools held 
opposing views that recalled ancient battJ-s. Educators felt that the 
schools are being unfairly blamed for not having taught students the slcills 
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for success in the world of work. Private sector representatives felt 
that schools resist change so strongly that no progress can occur without 
sustained and intensive external pressure. 

Should seniors be required to take an "exif test of basic skills? Could a 
test for emplcyability become, in effect, an "exif test? What level of 
test performance is reasonable to demand of a school system whose graduates 
are largely poor minorities, whose first language in many cases is not 

The emotional and value-laden issues could be resolved only through extended 

Te Shn''*?"' ''r' achievemlntrwhh!: 
Collaborative the group was able to create its eventual compromise 
document establishing the expectation of an eighth grade level of awdemic 
skill. They succeeded primarily because all participants realized that they 
were obliged to resojve their differences or else reach a permanent impasse 
They knew that such a standoff would have been disastrous for the business 
community and the education community alike. 

PhMt five; Long-range commitment of persons in leadership positions is assured 
and .athoritative structure, for collaborative decisionmaking for long-r«ge 
collaboration are securely established. * * 

Risky as it is to state that a community has created structures and processes 
thzt assure ongoing collaboration, it is clear that the efforts in some of the 
NfctroLink communities will continue and will probably improve over time 
V'^ ""^S^^orward example is the Indianapolis partnership, which developed 
Partners 2000. The strength of the partnership has grown rapidly and steadUy 

LI' n'" ''-'i " "'"^^ 3,000 disadvantaged ySung 

p^ple m summer job experiences, a major increase in private sector participa- 
tion. The working relationships among the schools, the City and the private 
sector are strong. The most significant success story: virtually every eliaible 

in a summer job experience. wiav^w 

fhrSln^r^I '^-^ program has already begun among the Chamber of Commerce, 
he Progress Committee, the Private Industry Council, the Alliance for Jobs and 
the City. Integration of operations of JobNet (volunteer effort to recruit 
private sector jobs) with the Alliance for Jobs has also begun. Finally the 
consultants for the program are packaging the programs in the form of "JobNe? 
U.S.A. -. a for-profii venture enaorsed by the major participants in the 
ndianapohs program ~ to market the successes in ther cities attempting to 
launch improved summer youth employment programs. 

Jinno"*"!!*''**"'*" in MetroLink offer many similarities and differences 

among barriers to collaboration, opportunities for multi-sector activities 
planning structures, leadership persons, the business and education/tra7n na 
communifies, and relationships among public, private and non-profit sectors 
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The following working definitions serve as a framework for cons.idering comc;ri- 
sons and contrasts across the eight rites: 

MctrOOQ i itan: pertaining to actual and potential resources of education, 
training, and employment of any region surrounding a large core city, and 
boundaJies"**' confined within a conventional political, legislated or geographic 

Hu m an Rcaoi i rCCa: People, including children and youth, currently residing in a 
metropolitan region, and those who will be entering the region or may be attract- 
ed to It. who are capable of contributing to the economic, cultural and social 
well-being of the metropolitan community. This definition emphasizes that 
long-range planning must consider demographic projections. 

PCYC l QPmgnt; The process of providing access to and use of resources in educa- 
tion, training and/or employment in a metropolitan community; of learning new 
skills, information and competencies which increase the economic and social 
choices available to individuals, groups and organizations; and of building 
capacities among individuals, groups and organizations to contribute to the 
community. 

CQl l aboration; The process by which two or more di/ferent kinds of individuals 
and/or groups cooperate in activities for mutual benefit. Collaboration requires 
sustained joint commitments to accomodate to different ways of working and 

r 5'" contrasting sets of values in creating productive 
methods for accomplishing common goals. 

Part fl Cphip ; An agreement among representative decision-makers in organizations 
belonging to different economic sectors (public and private profit/non-profit) 
to cooperate for mutual benefit. The Committee for Economic Development notes 
two dimensions for cooperation: policy, in which goals of the community are 
articulated; and operational, in which goals are carried out. The purpose of 
public-private partnership is to link these dimensions in such a way that the 
participants contribute to the benefit of the broader community while promoting 
their own individual or organizational interest."' 



• Pm? i c-Privatff Partnership- An Qpnorninitv rnr iirh^ n Cnmmuniti.. 
J Economic Development (CED], New York, Washington, February 
1982), p. 2. The Appendix, pp. 104 and 105, emphasizes political interdependence 
between sectors, versus conventionsl views that the public sector is primarily a 
support function for the private sector or that the private sector is a homo- 
genous grouping of profit-making organizations. Non-profit and voluntary 
private sector actions also have an important public dimension. 
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frowH Thrmw Rfiniirm and Conrtltlftn^ for M.tr»,.»nin ff crn.,.fi..^^ ^ rftllalrirr- 

fl^'rJ'h^r "flections about a range of issues and trends arising 

from their projects clustered around twelve themes: 

Theme # 1 Inter-iector collaboration is a process. Although 
processes used to achieve similar aims may result 
in similar structures and methods, genuine collabo- 
ration cannot be bottled for replication, codified 
into formulas or mechanical procedures. 

MetroLink coordinators feel strongly that collaboration evolved in very distinct 
Z^nir:^W\'''' 5»"ticaU economic, demographic and institutional drcim- 
ro^^o'n ?«°8ing events in each of their metropolitan regions. 

Suh of n\^!n?. methods used wer! the 

ITLtLl -1 ^r^V^"- Structures, policies, and compromises have begun 
to converge in each site as participants devise ways to create, for example 
comprehensive long-term employment systems for youth. example, 

fr^™5*l'. and materials among MetroLink coordinators often 

bLfnT J?r;%"'''"*''^?'^^^ components, but collaboration resists 

^^orLJJ tn ? ., K * "Pl^^ble formula. Coordinators agreed that a svstem.ti^ 
approach to collaboration ~ a way to manufacture rather than grow th e soludons 
o long-range metropolitan problems ~ is simplistic, short-sighted and mechaT 
cnmni«j? «°°/" ' ■ ^-^"^i"'^ approach to collaboration will aclcnowledge the 
?ru. ?.nnn ,K »°«"»V°°a» «h"gc. will bc long-rangc, and will of necessity 
pe?s"sten?hsues' " ' ' negotiations require ' to address 

Theme # 2 Many motivations combine to stimulate cross-sectcr 
cooperative activities. They reflect needs, 
expectations, and perceived self-interests. 
People and institutions are moved to collaborate 
b-" a common vlmnf of an important perceived nyy ri. 
It is when major participants have a common 
interest or goal and are struggling hard to 
overcome barriers to achieving the goal that 
collaboration is most likely to bring progress 
toward durable consensus for action. 

Unless there is a commonly perceived need, little can be done to stimulate 
collaborative activity. It is not difficult for most uroan areas to fini some 
opportunities for cooperative projects involving different sectors, but these 
are often superficial. But if participants are seriously committed to addressing 
S?«drr'^?v community, they must be prepared to sacrifice 

cherished traditions such as access, power and information. 
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When a partnership is consistently portrayed as free of significant problems or 
tenslon^ it is probably superficial. A partnership that seems stymied by 
dilcmmaj, but that grapples with resistance among individuals and organizations 
and shifting perceptions among its participants may be genuinely strugaling to 
overcome personal and institutional obstacles to collaborative effort. 

One ^ conventional response to major institutional obstacles is, "it can't be 
Jroh^^J^f^K ''T** . political, social, cultural and economic 

^ response to public pressure for action is public 

relations exercises in the name of partnership. Such exercises can be easily 
recognized by their excessive rhetoric, lack of challenging goals and insubstan- 
tial achievements in the face of the problems that they are supposed to address 

The difficulties that participants must work through in resolving issues of 
SiwS^,°°nr«?' job of hammering out new working relatiin!hips among 

individuals, organizations and institutions - are rarely made public. 

Theme #3 It is critically important to maintain as many of 
the elements needed in the infrastructure of 
metropolitan collaboration as possible. 

At tines, publicly visible results may be disap- 
pointing, and collaboration may appear to be 
moribund; nevertheless, holding potential pieces 
of a comprehensive system in place for the future 
is important. 

The generalized iccburg theory - that seven eighths of everything can't be seen 
Trr.^ K*""'- " '° collaboration. The publicly visible outcomes o? 

effective collaboration occur at the end of the process. Although many accessary 
\^Jl"l!fT./ ^^^b^^^^" be present, variou? ckcuLtanc s 

for a pcrk,d ' " ""^^ momentum for collaboration 

I^lja^rf that collaboration is not happening or that structures 

designed to stimulate join^ efforts should be dismantled because they are not 
achieving an immediate goal. To the contrary, they should be maintained so that 
r ^Jn be available when they are needed. When the right elements are 
wilf JJoceed" * °^ * °^ - collaborates 

The mix of factors affecting the equilibrium of power, influence, funding, 
visibility, and other characteristics of metropolitan community groups i 
increasingly complex. The mix also changes frequently. Many forces affect 
change and stability - political, demographic, institutional, individual, 
systemic, accidental. "luivmuai. 
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Theme #4 Like it or act, events of the "real world" are 
bonnd to affect structures, goals object! /es and 
processes of collaboration, positively and nega- 
tively. In order to weather these events, those 
who facilitate efforts around human resource 
development must maintain a range of strategies 
and tactics for communication, problem-solving and 
f reusing attention on long-range aims. 

Sometimes unforseen events can delay, «ven wreck the progress of well-planned 
collaborative efforts. As we have seen, the selection of the new mayor could 
have scotched the city's participation on the Leaders Roundtable in Portland 
For reasons no one can fathom, a key decisionmaker or organization may decide to 
stand pat, or change priorities. In the case of Minneapolis, an external event 
may distract the community - the threat of a proposed $1.3 billion -Mega-Mall" 
to be built outside the city. 

Any number of events, large and small, are capable of distracting attention from 
the long-range aims of collaboration ~ for example, the temporary imperatives 
of local government, the crises that grab local headlines, the whims of political 
leaders, national events, changing personal priorities of key decision-makers 
A group or individuals must be willing and able to maintain the course of 
collaborative efforts, w«uiac ui 

Theme #5 Collaboration changes participants' viewpoints 
about the roles, functions and capacities of other 
groups and individuals during the process. 

Collaboration requires all parties to realize and accept that there may be 
several issues of genuine mutual concern, and to work toward resolving them. 
IZ* e T '^^^ cannot reasonably be expected to concur about thes? issues 
most of the time. Therefore, in order to succeed in reaching consensus about 
collaboration, the parties must engage in a process that fosters acceptance of 
differences (agreeing to disagree) and tolerance for a wide range of acceptable 
compromises. ww,/iaui6 

Participants must be able to fashion a goal that all can find a way to agree 
upon. That is, they must invest energy in finding a legitimate common goal not 
m disagreeing that one ought to be found. 

lEL's conception of MetroLink w^s to explore broad issues and strategies of 
collaboration which might not have a programmatic goal, but which would require 
changes in the ways that leaders relate to one another, define and perceive 
their aims and methods. Successful collaboration therefore might not result in 
everyone implementing a specific project; instead, it would probably result in 
rethinking goals or finding ways to do a job better. The main feature of 
collaboration is that key participants change the ways that they perceive and 
behave toward one another and the environment. As they attempt to design ways of 
responding to needs for collective well-being, they constantly redefine the 
terms of their agreements in order to reflect their growing understanding of 
mutual interests and goals. 
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Theme #6 IntermedUry groups and individuals can facilitate 
multi-sector collaboration witliout always being in 
politically neutral organizations or positions. 
They can be effective if they are trusted by key 
participants to promote collaboration rather than 
Institutional or organizational vested interests. 

wcr?forLlw\???Hf;^^^^ ''''' coordinators who 

nTvi^l t^rjflit ,r • °' universities noted that they did 

were n^t ^^^r^^tV ^^cir institutions. Some 

were not generally perceived as partisan, whether - rcDresentina the "hfoh^r 

^fnrdT? - supermtendeT of schio s. On" 

toofc of 'T"'^ * °^ -territoriality- when exploring a 

topic of general community concern. ^^At^iowug <t 

tlr7n\t!Lm?"5°'** illustrated this theme repeatedly. The MctroLinlc coordina- 
te Atlanta Parme^htrfT "^^'f'* University, but in his worlc w?th 
itv for Lm^^^^^^^ 5" f'^" identified primarily with the Univer- 
sity, for example, in his developing the Principals' Institute. On the other 
hand. It was extremely important to locate the Partnership office at the UnWer 
trschU^V^ '''' ^'^^ coii'i^unr^r 

Ih^ ^V^^r coordinator came directly from the business community to 

t^tiv« of y« constantly mediates between the major represen- 

tee T.hoo. k • '"^'^'^^ T?'^ """"" H" worlc in riconstitu fng 

hu!ine« Collaborative involved- as much informal negotSns w ?h 

business people as with school people. Her role as Vice President of H,.mJn 
that°7he Greater Hartfori Chamber 0^001" rce rc^rcs 

tfon,. -h r*"'?*' * niu ti-sector perspective. If she were to adopt a conven- 
tional business" perspective she would never be able to under«,nH I.-mT . 
sympathize with the school system. A tellin exampl : thremSenT"s'pe^^^^^^ 
^y.::Ti:^'^,^^^^^^^ School-To-Wonc Transition PrVcTTerrhre'd 

Theme # 7 Facilitators of col'aboration need and benefit 
from opportunities to communicate across projects 
and to reflect upon the experience of others In 
similar or contrasting situations. They learn 
from each other. 

This is a significant need met by MctroLinlc, especially evident in each of the 
?haV thev"jrd"Vh'T* site coordinators. The coordinators repea eSly stateJ 
methoi^ of . u^'^'^i information - for example, instruments and 

^nd hfd H Z r'^^ employment history of recent high school graduates -- 
and had Identified other resources that were useful to them. Business reprc en- 
tative from one site visited another. The site coordinators stated S the 
opportunities to reflect upon the implications of similar patterns and experi- 
ences of collaboration in other sites was invaluable in two ways. F?rst. people 
who have the special roles and responsibilities of the MetroLink coord nators - 
strategic fostering and monitoring of metropolitan collaboration - are Jot only 
unusual, but they rarely have the chance to exchange views, deliberately to 
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step back from what they are doing and attempt to understand it in a larger 
context Second, because the coordinators occupied other roles practically 95 
percent of their time, the main occasions they had to focus their attention for 
a while not on the details of collaborative activities but on the process of 
collaboration itself were the MetroLink documentation assignments and meetings. 

One coordinator explained the importance of MetroLink as a "resource for informa- 
tion, materials and for people resources;„.and equally important, as a reflec- 
tion of the vicwa Qf other 'ifmn of the community, even though each city 
IS unique in its make-up and chemistry." In addition, "coordinators can't 
connect without personal contact with the other coordinators," and "even 
though local styles and project goals are very different, there are a lot of 
questions [toj be discussed together." For example, in determining the degree 
of participation required by those in a partnership, "How do we get rid of token 
efforts without alienating the participants? Should schools be the sole judge 
of what curricula are appropriate? Are there necessarily built-in biases of 
education presented by the business community?" 

Coordinators were also able to observe commonalities among projects and to draw 
implications from their own efforts. The Saint Louis coordinator, for example, 
benefitted enormously from exposure to the Atlanta Partnership and the Hartford 
School-Business Collaborative. 

In addition, comparisons and contrasts among projects became increasingly 
well-defined as ideas and experiences are exchanged. To name only a few: 

0 The importance of a top-level leader whose attention and concern are 
focused on the central issues for collaboration: When the contact in the 
Saint Paul Mayor's office left for another position, there was no one 
available to maintain interest in the project. When the leadership of the 
Saint Louis Civic Progress group changed, so did the priority. 

0 The kinds of people involved in collaboration are more important then their 
positions. However, the people must also be capable of making decisions 
or have quick and reliable access to key decisionmakers. The chemistry 
among these people, who are often powerful and charismatic, is critically 
important and must be nurtured. Therefore, for example, it will not do to 
send substitutes no matter how capable, to important collaborative meetings. 

0 In addition to the key decisionmaking participants in collaboration, there 
must be people skillful in handling logistics and tasks for carrying out 
the ideas of higher level decisionmakers - people who understand the 
dynamics of collaboration, who take care of interruptions, who set climates 
that allow others to work well together. 

Theme #8 A "culture of collaboration" - special ways of 
communicating, especially through widely-recognlzed 
and respected informal channels — evolves during 
a project. Participants develop special ways of 
communicating, a history of relationships, and 
informal understandings that respect but extend 
beyond their formal roles and functions. 
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Collaboration among people and institutions is a 
function of the personalities of tlie actors, and 
political opportunism, as well as common recog- 
nition of long-range community needs. 

Portland, Atlanta and Indianapolis illustrate how distinct habits, expectations 
and special relationships have developed. cApcuauuns 

Clear criteria for membership in the Portland Leaders Roundtablc have developed 
noi v>V H ">f°>bcrs' actions will have maximum influence on community 

po icics and institutional practices. A central tenet of the Portland Roundtablc 

wm ^rr«i?*d«!.rt,in""»;"*!i" "Sagcd in collaboration 

r n».n5!/ ^« of collaboration. Because the Roundtablc 

«Jn ?.i ?nr l™h°°°H " " decisionmaking power is 

S?? t/°.«?nT attendance. Consequently, members may not designate 

staff to attend in their place. Similarly, a person is not automaticaiiv 
entitled to membership in the Roundtablc solely by virtue of his or her tft';"'"*'*'*"^ 

In Atlanta, Superintendent Crim holds an informal breakfast meeting each month 
Participants share and freely explore a range of concerns and interests T is 
a critically important means of maintaining informal lines of communication 
between educational, business, religious and political leaders. communication 

Itl '^LTL'^°/^l" * • collaboration around youth concerns 

has consisted of bringing together business, civic, political, school system 

u ^'J^"' "°!:"^ °^ employing disadvantaged youth agS 

if^o t PaJSli°s%o?o""/* ''h '"^^'^"^P^"' Metropolitan area. The collaborative 
ron/h; ? • • °" y°"»h, but the structure for 

collaborative activities was largely informal. The coalition was not opera ed 

ind ^n n °^ Identified with one group. Informally, the Greater 

nJ^v^?.? rr^'°^"r' ^G'PC) - the private sector advisory arm to the 

Theme #9 Multi-sector partnerships respond to the new 
politics of education created by the federal 
government's exit from the educational scene. 
Shifts in roles of state legislatures and education 
agencies have strongly affected metropolitan area 
priorities in human resource development. 

In Louisville, private sector resources arc supplanting government largesse. 
Corporations are currently playing a significant role in providing computer 
education. Computers have proliferated throughout the schools because local 
firms have contributed equipment and funds. A statewide conference to promote 
partnerships between local public schools and community organizations and groups 
emphasized compensation for the lack of federal resources through creating links 
with community Ousinesses and agencies. State legislation in Kentucky supporting 
the development of school-community partnerships reflects local efforts to 
create new sources of support for local public schools. 
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?.«!?f.i«^ Hartford the Private Industry Council's (PICs) remain the only 

af^I^tlV employment and training of the economically 

disadvantaged. These Councils, originally formed under Title VII of CETA have 

tXuVcn.,.T'r the Jobs Training Partnership Act, bu 

without collaboration with other institutions and organizations dealing with 
youth employment they merely contribute to fragmentation of policies and ser- 
h«n inn„.J^.H K K and resources of the PICs have affected and 

D H '5 1 collaborative activities. The unanimous approval by the 

the PIC huidr.drT H°' »/o"aborative decision to consolidate' and assign to 
the PIC hundreds of thousands of local dollars in summer youth employment and 
f unXg' pat"teSs. collaboration has changed local 'pSes ^n 

Initially the Saint Louis project attempted through a local Member of the House 

?nui/^."?"?T 1"'' ^'""^ '''' Department of Education visit SaTnt 

rJ." .u.:^. . y . »™P"cations of A Nation ^\^^ par more sisnificant 
than that kind of activity, however, have been visits to t^-ie Missouri State 
Department of Education to acquaint business and other leade s wiTthe nature 
and significance of state policymaking on local educational policies and prac- 

Atlanta's Principals' Institute offers another illustration of a local response 
LaZ lZ Whose most immediate solutions would previously have been sSSght 
through federal funds. The Atlanta Partnership itself has grown in large part 
because of increased awareness among local leaders that resources fiJ addressing 

Tjl^r " there is little that can be 

expected in federal funds for new initiatives. As Superintendent Crim expressed 

Collaboration is going to be of paramount importance in the next fiye to 
ten years. The Atlanta Regional Commission indicates that human needs in 
liLTil '"'-^ increasing geometrically y^hiles resources are increasing 
linearly. The only solution is for collaboration of both public arid 
private resources. i^uun^. 

Theme #10 Access to reliable information and the reporting 
of data are fast becoming critical issues for 
collaboration. Data about education/training 
institutions, practices and results are not 
poiiticaily neutral. They are often controversial, 
and their collection and dissemination may have 
many unexpected effects. 

Collaborators need to analyze the possible con- 
sequences of disseminating data-based information 
and think through the conditions for effective 
collaborative decisionmaking. Data-gathering and 
decision-making must be undertaken by the right 
individuals and organizations, shared among 
participants and with the public at the right 
times, and by the right people. 
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What groups need what kind of information? For what purposes' How essential 
l^L rTT training policies and pract^es are 

specitic kinds of data? Who gathers, shapes, interprets and reports data? 

fs^al Tki'Tnr VAnlf'^^^^J important For example, what political credibility 
IS at stake for school people in researching pcst-high school unemployment rates 

SubuSzeSr ^° "'^^ '""'^ research omcoLs be 

Le'arV°to IT'^TllZi T "^'j^' ^"'^ ^° collaborative efforts 

appears to be the development of compatible systems of gathering and sharina 
information ~ systems that effectively communicate to all sectors. * 

This theme has been insistent throughout the Hartford project, h reflects the 
fundamental tension at the heart of the collaborative J ocess involving tJe 
rm„Tov,??-r organizations and institutions concerned with yomS 

employabUity. Is insistence on confidentiality of all data about students 
simply an exercise of educational and administrative responsibility conshten 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the Buckley AmendLntr WherdoS h 
become a gatekeeper's tool to defend turf? "»««cni. wnen aoes it 

^InUlf f •'"^ °f information leading to data 

essentia for tracking th* employment records of high school graduates turned out 
to be classmates^ They could track down former students th?oug5 the grapevine 

T^^ i?:^:r\iTon::\V^':;''^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ institution'Sl'c^Jnne" 

inis lUustratcu once again how important interpersonal trust is in achievinu 
results involving potentially sensitive information. achieving 

Theme #11 Collaboration is affected by a community's "social 
merjoriei" ~ of politically traumatic events, of 
cr jtroversial, powerful or widely-trusted and 
influential organizations, Institutions, Indivi- 
duals and groups. These shared memories constitute 
positive and negative community perceptions of 
capacities and trustworthiness which stimulate or 
present barriers to multi-sector consensus about 
goals, objective::, participants and activities. 

L^oundfn«° tn! ^'r.l^'^" "'"^"""y "ve years to recover from the turmoil 
surrounding the office of superintendent of schools so that the school system is 
perceived as stable. Conversely, another MetroLink community has enToycd uch a 
S ;;i/°;-rr"''> institutions of relatively high quaUtr th^ i? 

often seems difficult to mount a case that there are problems serious and 

metropolitan efforts to soTve them Stifl 
another MetroLink community has so increased public confidence in i?s cader 

^"^•"o" « seen as an aber- 
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Communities, through persons m opinion-setting positions, retain memories that 
often span several decades. Past failures, old agendas, and ancient hurts are 
easily resurrected. It is an almost universal defense mechanism for leaders to 
call up previous trouble spots when new ventures are suggested. This history 
must be dealt with before new processes can be developed with widespread support. 

Theme #12 In order to pursue long-range goals over time, 
multi-sector collaborators must gradually cease to 
depend greatly upon individual leaders and must 
broaden the capacity and share legitimacy among 
organizations and institutions for assuming 
leadership and tailing action to solve problems. 

I°iiv"*°lr'.;i-i°,^*""" u " attractive catch-ail solution, practi- 

^oKv^f h'"** 'n^'^sy complexities of personalities, turf, shifting 

political agendas and change, in leadership. The term implies that once ? 

r .7?i°*^"***°/c2Ji? " Partnership or Hartford's School/Busi- 

ness Collaborative (SBC) or Portland's Leaders Roundtable is created to sponsor 
and coordinate collaboration, the most intractable problems will be over 

^^T.hT'^'T 1**°' "^h^y '^'aim that a well.: 

established and respected institution designed to foster collaborative activi- 

nf h battles over "turf" and would reduce the effects 

of unpredictable personalities und political agendas of various leaders The 

IIZ »he institution for coilabor^ 

ation IS well established, the rest will follow. 

While such an institution may serve this purpose admirably, development of a 
L^T «tT?«""' TT' "''P^-^We for multi-sector activities is Tot neces' 
nn % ' ■ ' "^'^^^ collaboration if it were 

not fully recognized among all participants as legitimate and effective - an 
adequate and desirable replacement of individually powerful or influential 

H^^fn-H. TT " " for mobuTzng 
Hartford's community leaders - the School-Business Collaborative - was estab- 
lished precise y to stimulate and oversee multi-sector collaboration. When it 
failed to realize Its early promise among Hartford's business and community 
leaders, it had to be reconstituted. ^.'miuuniiy 

Perhaps the greatest attraction of institutionalization is stability of leadcr- 

whJ;h.r ,".St°'f constantly deal with the anxiety of 
whether a change of leaders would mean that their accomplishments would collapse. 

No one in Atlanta likes to contemplate what might happen if Alonzo Crim leaves in 
the near future, yet the Partnership may well be strong enough to sustain its 
influence without Crim. As Portland's Leaders Roundtable illustrated in s 
smooth management of an abrupt transition of mayors, commitment to structures for 
collaboration can help them prove to be very resilient. 
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Future Pn^^jlfP||)y^ 

The possibilities for stimulating collaboration in these and other metropolitan 
areas around issues of human resource development are plentiful enough hat 
communities can take advantage of a number of opportunitie as^h^y a he 

°^ MctroLink are evident and can II enUsted to 
assist the development of collaborative enterprises whenever appropriate 

J^^^^ll^^^J" ' °f coordinators whose knowledge 

witrspec f?c effort^" °i ""^^oration is combined with first-hand experienle 
Tlreadv t/Ii tn conducted over . period of two years. This network is 

?o overcome barr°i« ""^^ "^''^ P^"^^ 

leadership cooperation, and potential sources of metropolitan 

^J''^ conditions for nurturing and supporting leadership have been 
dentified and developed among the eight sites. Networking, building skHls fo? 

ly ZuXk '^^^ '""^ examined ;egular- 

One of the main lessons of MetroLink has been that it is practically invaluable 

°oliro? ino "ha'tTv'" °' "'^^Z" - '-"^^^^^^^ "^"o^ 

n?nrV,^ exchange ideas and resources, and discuss the 

w>S nVn opportunity to step back, to reflect on what is happen^g along 
with others who are undergoing similar experiences afforded the Coordinators 
special perspectives that they could and will continue to use. ^oordmators 

In 'LUtll °^ also would benefit from opportunities 

to exchange ideas, strategies and resources with peers. It i^ esSlv 
noteworthy that the percentage of time that MetroLink site coordina ors Scvoted 
to this work was extremely small in -lation to its potential effect. 

i^Ml?" intensively for at least two years on the 
?n ,L If ^""ounding human resource development. Our understanding of 
col aboration as an extraordinarily effective and probably most cost-effective 
news is th\t r^'*' social issues has improved. The most encourag n^ 
fZ Ji . r amount of collaborative activity is going on at dif- 
ferent levels Even in places where collaboration is not readily apparent many 
resources and potential leaders of effective activities are in place. '"^"y 

We know a great deal now about the skills that promote desirable change in 
.^^11 \ " """'^ * ago seemed impervious to re?orm " 

cTt^Jturlt «n,ployment and training agencies, and entrenched po^iti- 

cal structures In many instances where collaboration has not yet accomplished 
visible systemic change, essential elements of significant change are in place: 
^n™™,?^'* communication around complex issues, a 

fd?n?^?; ^ aside short-range self-interests to 

dentify mutual interests, public awareness of a clear, important social problem 

Leeds" !' °^ '"^"'^^ communities to address theTr Ig ran^e 

to Se nroml " '° ^'^''°P '^"'"an resources required to attend 

Tnnl.nJt r^u^"' ^"ognizing the need for someone regularly to 

concentrate some part of his or her attention on the process of collaboration! 
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to devote time and energy toward participation in a network of others who share 
that responsibility, and to consciously address development of calloborative 
leadership. 

This report itself offers evidence to support a fundamental recommendation - 
that leaders engaged in collaboration take steps to document the process, 

fHll*!?"'*^""""^ 7*"° " *° has access to Key actors. 

H^! Lh .*?°'="">«°«»°8 the process should have opportunities to exchange 

Ideas and reflect with people in similar situations. 

There are four future steps for MetroLink. The first is to maintain linkages 
among existing sites of collaborative activities. The second is to identify 
other interested sites and enlist their key representatives in a growing network. 

J ; " ^ "J"*^ its resources widely with related 

networks concerned with the same or related issues. The fourth step is to 
maintain structures for broad-based communication among all of these participants 
to understand and improve the process of collaboration itself. 

CROSS-SECTOR COLLAWORATTnN ^jSl fjq^J f^F TROPOf.TTAN AREAS- ATT aNTA Rn<:Tr»M 
Atlanta. r^*nryj| 

.1xt1«' tVJ cooperation even in the worst of times. In the 

a.rn« thi l,,rh " "ghts movement reached its peak in confrontations 
across the South a group of white civic leaders in Atlanta began a campaign of 
accomodation. They called Atlanta "the city too busy to hate" and "fned local 
t^on Jhl Reverend Martin Luther King. Senior, to remove le'gal seg ega- 

AUanta tri?? U \ I^r" k°*" '^'P'""** * ^^"'^ prevails in 

rhVrH, • r?' business. Today the city of 427,000 - two 

have «tend«H "nfo !f commercial boom town, and cooperative c.-forts 

nave extended into the «n-county metropolitan area, whose population has 
grown rapidly over the past two decades to more than two million peopfe Many 

S fh! ?fv ^^"""K " " '^^^^ ^"burbs, and 28 perTem 

of the city now lives below the poverty line. Large numbers of unemployed 
lower-class blacks can show few economic benefits stemming from the political 
Vl^ HntH H 7 movement They can sit down to eat at the Peachtree 

Plaza Hotel, but they can't r^y the bill. Finally, as in most urban areas, a 
large percentage of the poorest people are children. 

Jtl!H.^i7'!K''*'°°''' "^^l^^ " "^^''^ ^° ^970, have lost more white 

students than most other major school systems. There are about 12,000 white 
students in local private schools; 7,000 white students comprise only 6 percent 
of the public school enrollment. In recent years the challenge facing Atlanta's 
T^-Zll T^ leaders has been to assure that Atlanta can guarantee all of its 
children a decent public school education. 

Since its founding in January of 1981, the Atlanta Partnership of Business & 
Education, Inc., has drawn national attention as a model for success in enlisting 

atZo^'I? r-T'' °r ■^'^^ Partnership is actually the seconS 

attempt at a metropolitan cooperative" program. The first, a program sponsored 
by Geor-ia State University and the Atlanta Public Schools, pro'.ided a summer 



and sTh/h^^^Ih * 8"°' »hc MctroLink coordinator 

thr J»h^.V ?H '^"^ P^S"-" J^ad attracted students 

throughout the metropolitan area. The MetroLink coordinator subseaucntlv 
joined m expanded more formalized cooperative associations - Dr S's 
Superintendent/Dean's Breakfast Club" (regular meetings with representatives of 

sr^[g;Sirterrs/^ - - 

The Partnership consists of a formal "network" that includes the business 
community, higher education, the public school system and individual citizens 
a community of believers." This community also includes many cwTc cducadon- 
al parent, religious and political groups. The Schools/Neighborhood SoJs 
Coalition, initially focused on improved communication with the school ystem 

or' l^hk^f chldfen '^or fW" ^^T'^' '° ^^^^^^^ 

lor latchkey children, food and clothing banks and tutoring. Student tutorial 

services are promoted within the churches, and coordinated with 'he PartnerlhS. 

JJ*/ nV^iJ'^J°''^ °^ '\ Partnershio is "to improve the quality of life for 
the people of our area y>y improving their educational attainment level" The 
major strategy to reach this goal is through collaborative efforts of private 
businesses, public schools and higher education (primarily Georgia State Un^ 
Tni^H- h'^" »P«i"cally, the Partnership has sought to aisf avenge 
standardized test scores of students in basic literacy skills at or above the 
eT^n J°Z Jm P'^^^^^P*^*'^ for the Pannership Vs JLt in ori« 

for al of the children in Atlanta to be given the opportunity to have aualitv 
education, people whom students perceive as influentiarmust pLt^cipate active w 
'^HoTZT''^ educational achievement. Students must under tind that tJo e 

"T^aTwn?M- T-T ^"^"^ and that school pays off in the 

real world" of jobs and social mobility. m mc 

The goals of the Partnership were highly compatible with the purposes of the 
MctroLink project. The goals of the Partnership, defined in three Atiaita 
publications are educational and economic: to raise mean undardize^ test 

?tTanV\;d%°'''°°'' "^'T- '° '''' ''^^^^'^ d^ve'lopmenf^^^^^^^^^^ 

Atlanta, and to improve the Atlanta standard of living throuah economic ,„h 
educational development. The interests, goals and ob?ecdves of the d"^^^^ 
parties are therefore both consistent and mutual, and participants were gcneraUv 
committed to achieving five objectives of collaboration. Thes" goa s indudid 
il n^f-T'l °^ •'^ companies; (2) Development of affirmatWe 

action/job placement programs for 1000 students in the bottom quartilc Tf he 
junior and senior classes; (3) Assembling of an ongoing group reoresentin^ 
agencies and organizations to build school-business networks a^ouSd the use of 
technology in education, including magnet schools; (4) Expansion of student 
tu orial/parent-teacher associations; and (5) Establishment of the MeJro-AtlaJ^a 
Principals' Institute including an assessment component based upSnTe Na ionai 
Association of Secondary School Principals model for assessment National 
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^tT °i currently includes nearly all schools and more than 150 organiza- 
Partnership matches identified school needs with business resources. 
iTT^ ««Hcnt^entered. Dr. Boyd Odom, the Executive Director of 

the Partnership, says "We must get out of our thoughts the idea that business is 
helping schools or that schools are helping business. Our approach is There 
iappen.-' '"'""'^ """^ '° can maie Them 

placement program has expanded to include all 20 
Atlanta city high schools. The Principals' Institute has been created for 
assessment and training of school principals and the PartnershTp concepts have 
to*rL ./''f ^ *°;f P«roPolitan region. The Partnership moved i« off kc 
' H^'*? University to signify its independence of major corporate 
.J^rrT II °^ '^"'"^ ^° »he Partnership coordinates 

Speaker's Turcau^'°*"°"' " Distinguished Scholars, Work-Study, and a 

!I?Vr«f. Af***'* 1^***" 'I cstaoiishing the Partnership has been Superintendent 
^Lln ^"Tl.^'^^ »he trust and confidence of Atlanta business and 

community leaders. The relationships undergirding the Partnership seem to 
ifnnL J' "y^" °^ leadership. The partnerships that have de- 

veloped during his tenure have been based on mutual trust. In particular Dr 
f^\?m exposing both the strengths and the weaknesses of the sihooi 

S««o?i^f succeeded in capturing broad support among the 

leaders of Atlanta's business community. -uiuus 

*° • .'""^°P°"»" includes business chief executive offi- 

T'J^^t-T^ administrators and faculty, members of metropolitan area boards 
of education and superintendents of schools, religious and community leaders 
Linkages among these groups have strengthened during the past five year whh 
community eaders from all sectors participating actively %n the Partner^ 

There are 125 senior level public sector individuals and 40 Chief Executive 
Officers involved in the Partnership itself, and almost all private sector 

n5TromlniL"'°A,';"/M ^"'^ 1°^'"'^ ^^°*>' "^'^'^^ (25%), and small 

groSs ar'inXcd. organizations and over 90 religious 

?h: "^'^ ^i»h the various leaders throughout 

mI or .""""""^.^y- ^^o^l'S with a Planning Group which includes the 
Me troLink site coordinator, who is based at the School of Education at Georgia 
State University. The coordinator, during the MetroLink project period, together 
with two University colleagues in research, has focused upon expanding comtSuni' 
cation with metropolitan school leaders and upon developing formal working 
Insdtut"*' *° implement such projects as the Metro-Atlanta Principals' 

The stability and future growth of the Atlanta Partnership may depend upon how 
well the various leaders come to rely upon this structure as a trustworthy forum 
for addressing complex educational and social Issues. Onaoina uncertainti« 
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include grassroots involvement, and public relations with the low-income black 
community. The MetroLink coordinator and his colleagues are helping t^ var oSs 
fnljf." 'h"? °^8anizations in the Partnership to identify and focus ~ 
formally and mformally - on how the Partnership can become such a forum. 

dMwhcr" "''""^^^'^ »he future of collaboration in the Atlanta area and 

^!LinV i"" ^t^ere collaboration is m 

taking place. We are experiencing an exponential growth in knov-iedge...! 
r fTfT^^i / ^ happening over the country. It used to 6.- hard 

find a model, even a bad one. Now that there are partnerships, collabor- 

Th^ideli " ' "^'''^^y picked up on 

^^l^oration needs to be understood by leaders and reinforced in public 
schools. Businesses are now having to train employees in things that 
educators (schools) should be doing. To develop more community Te'Jiers i 
ia,or the seminar approach. We need to bring in people who are not in 
partnership with those who are and have the group share concepts. 

The aims and objectives of the Partnership are conceived to reflect the combined 
[eTclmi^^tnl' °^ - * community that has d ZSma 

fnn, tJ ^ »»»"»«8,«P"t«c and offering other fcrms of in-kind contribu- 
tions The major task of the Partnership is now to assure that the venture 
would not collapse if leadership or priorities of existing groups change 

Dr. Crim is convinced that the school system has improved its capacity to 
deliver instruction because of increasing collaboration over the past five 
If^^f i,";»"P"e continued growth,- he says. This is not a one-shot 
leadership- * ' collaboration must be to develop 

Leaders of the future have to be taught. Leadership is communication and 
collaboration To borrow from Eisenhower, you cant push a string you 
have to pull It We have to teach how to gain consensus and cooperation. 
Internship is also necessary. Present leaders have to take on the responsi- 
bility of training other leaders. f^^f^n^' 

It has been said that great people are just ordinary people who pursued 
great ideas...There are two deliberate approaches to training new leaders. 
One IS through Uadership Atlanta in identifying persons from business and 
government and make them cognizant of the needs of the community and the 
community purpose. We have to aid them to give of themselves. Secondly 
each institution must take on the notion that leadership is the most 
important commodity and must come about through deliberate design. 

Boiton. Ma«Mgh..«^f|j, 

It is a fact that Massachusetts generated more new jobs in the past year than 
Ae Great State of Texas did. Boston itself is undergoing an economic boom tha" 
IS p'jviding unprecedented opportunities for every segment of the labor force. 
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cLZ^^Z ' workforce m increasing numbers in the Boston metropolitan 

SsThutS Id'Tr training 
2SJkol^^r««.lv?^ r" ^°">borate in order to avoid traditional 

'"'"S'P^ particularly in the growth industries of the eighties and 
nineties. The Boston area MetroLink project, located in the Office of the 

^STc'v^'T'^ 'T""/ °' """^"^ ^0^A>' ai'"^** " addrelsing issues of 

policy and practice for reducing and preventing sexual segregation in emerging 

l^Li^ZlS::^^''''''''' ''"^ - fhe^etroioli^aTre; 



J?d' IkL'iv^LUlL^^^^ ^'^^ ^^'"P*"' community 

n!r»,!«?^ established a national reputation for cross-sector collaboration and 

partnership strategies to address issues of public concern. The Comoact a 

bargain between the school system and the business communi y, demon«r"ted ^ha? 

anS d^'"?*°°'' "'^^'^ consensus %rouTd Xcct^^^^^^^^ 

po icics and desired programmatic changes. The Compact "could serve as a 

" ^- 

During the wrliest stages of the project the co:,rdinator (a former educator who 
was then a legal intern within the Office of the Secretary) Senttfied soecTfi! 

aTd" program 'S;n'r"^ h"' T'''' - -tir V^r f orra"^,n 

SrowiSg ?SS ^ *" ' practically non-existent in this rapidly 

The coordinator sought to develop a cross-sector policy development effort 
el"ovment Ts °' occupational segregation; imJrovementTn wome" 

employment is an area of special interest to the Secretary. On the strena^ of 
Ofnce'nV"/' c-dorse-nent, the coordinator approached Lff of the Execut-« 
Office of Economic Affairs (EOEA). individually and in groups to create a 
fXn.l ^'^^ "'^i^'^ined close touch with staff who wiuld c uc a"? 

influence such matters as staff -ime, availability of interns to do «Ma?ch 

heWworkToadl' '""^ '^^^ added^ to'Sn alJeTdy 

Political considerations were important in the earliest stages of this project 
Potential direct practical benefits to projects funded under the federa Job 

the '-roldL^^n'''""'*''' ^.'""^^ State Skills programs wou S av^id 

"°»8e of impractical research. In seeking a place to locate 
the project, the coordinator also tried to preserve an image of neutrality. 

Plans for specific applications of new information for policy development were 
approved, and staff clarified project goals and definitions of occupational 
segregation. Decisions on where to locate the project depended on th?ee crl°er!- 
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Ability to address the possibility that research reviews of occupational 

r 5™** Vr ^^^t data and possible resh"ance 

from colleagues who might feel that the coordinator was monitoring them! 

The project had to be narrowed to a problem which could be addressed bv 
cross-sector collaboration that would also be visible and innovative. ^ 
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2. An emerging industry had to be selected something which has developed 
beyond the research and development stage, where workforce trends can be 
identified and examined. 

Two simultaneous events helped planning staff focus on microelectronics First 
the fiscal manager and the senior staff manager for policy and research agreed 
on the priority of this project This fiscal manager agreed to assign and 
direct research by a junior staffer. Second, the press highlighted analysis of 
the impact of high-tech upon employment in Massachusetts, and the Secretary led 
fso» J- "'r*'?*'?^ interpretation of statistics. A formal response stated 

that high technology employment is for more significant in Massachusetts than in 
most other sutes, and that there is a much higher concentration of professional 
and technical workers m Massachusetts than the US. data indicate. Furthermore, 
the Undersecretary stated that the f/fetroLink project could create a good image 
helping to stimulate cross-sector collaboration between industry and aovern- 
ment to improve women's employment. 

The main long-range strategy was to promote further understanding of strategies 
used by firms successful in retaining women in non-traditional occupations 
t^Hf^i^ possibilities for integration where 

UnniTL ^ -high-tech- industry was 

" u *° '^^""^ development of new knowledge-based 

technologies where jobs are still being defined and career patterns are still 
flexible and undeveloped. The research was designed to generate policy data for 
?^ encourage industry to identify jobs that will be 
generated and to develop sex-integrated career ladders and sex-neutral hiring 
and promotion practices; and second, to design and develop education, employment 
and training programs reflecting industrial projections of jobs so that women 
might take advantage of emerging work opportunities. 

^^JL J*'**^" <*e"8ned around two phases: first, research and analysis- 

tta^SS°*°l '"^"^"S^ policymakers in 

the targeted industry, education, government, employment and training EOA 
sought to focus on an industry in which affirmati-e intervention and influence 
on the development of a stable, integrate- workforce would be feasible. The most 
reasonable type of industry would be one in the development stage, where an 
occupational spectrum or hierarchy could be clearly discerned. The potential 
impact of research and development applications on projected employment was seen 
as an especially rich area to explore. An unknown: how receptive would indus- 
trial policymakers be to collaboration, negotiation and policy development to 
increase women s entry into and retention in the full spectrum of industrial job 
ve*r"ia?Mta? ^^^^ potentially contro- 

A questionnaire for a sample of area microelectronics firms was created for 
distribution and analysis in spring of 1985. A workplan prepared in February 
focused on the strategy for completing the research phase. A staff intern was 
assigned to the coordinator one day per week to develop a mailing list of 
microelectronics firms and to prepare a final draft of the survey instrument 
The instrument was prepared in close consultation with the agency's researrli 
staff and the Secretary, and mailing materials were reviewed thoroughly in order 
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fromlidust^y'''""' °^ materials capable of eliciting responses 

The mailing was sent on March I, 1985 to 75 Greater Boston microelectronics 
firms ~ practically every firm in the area. The mailing included a cover 
letter from the Secretary, the survey instrument, a statement of purpose of the 
rtSon^-l^Ua^SLr^^^^^ °^ Confidentiality%o'; responSt 

r uie-ecrr :o^rin°^iV;^tvt.» ^"rt 

Boston fflflbfi data presented a disturbing profile and s;ated that men's salaries 
rise over the years of employment, while women's salaries "remain flat and go 
down. Furthermore, "Women in high technology do poorly in promotions." 

Su'toTht r- ™ completed responses returned by the response date. Phone 
J^rL r r . "f^ "fl»««t»°8 that the survey b-^ completed resulted in about 20 
direct refusal to participate in any surveys. Fourteen firms that said they did 
not recall the materials were sent a second set. In the end, of the seven 
help?j;?da?a" sufficiently complete to yTeM 

Several firms stated that they thought OEA was doing an affirmative action 
follow-up. The coordinator speculated that perhaps the study would have be« 
^Jlctrn^t'^^': f'"'""-^ * P"^-" sector base. The mfcro- 

it 'ZT S *! Many Hrms 

lrJ^l« °^ workforce may be a normal response to 

market pressures for innovation and new products. The high turnover of women may 

ofoarllon' °n'""°"' """'T '° '^^''^^V benefit wom^'s 

ITt, r !=<"°P"i" themselves, especially when international 

r.lit o„ !k If this is true, then inquiries about rates of 

retention in the workforce would have low priority. 

Limited as the responses were, they were informative. For example: 

JhW^m^. of employment for men and women was relatively short (two to 
three and a half years) and was comparable. v u u 

Percentages confirmed the small number of women in higher workforce cche- 

Programs and policies did not target women; companies stressed overall 
retention of all employees through training, monitoring programs, benefits 
opportunities for advancement, excellent working conditions. 

One major firm reported effective use of women's networks in hiring; 77% of 
referrals .vere for engineers and other technical professions. 

Programs to accomodate special needs of women included a corporate child 
care center nearby; personnel policies that included gender-neutral poli- 
cies; an open-door policy to ensure communication between supervisors and 
employees, and a work environment free from sexual harassment. 
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Hartford. Connggftrn* 

Despite its prosperous appearance and its reputation as the insurance capitol of 
the nation, Hartford, Connecticut is the fourth poorest city (per capita) in the 
United States, according to the U^. Census Bureau. The contrast between the 
image of Hartford and its neighborhood communities is especially startling 
because Hartford is booming economically. Office development has added nearly 
three million square feel of office space in the last two years. The area is 
expected to generate over 70,000 jobs in the next few years. By 1990, openings 
withm a total employment of 491,000 will be 127,000. In the past four years 
there has been an increase of 10,000 people employed in the financial, insurance 
and real estate industries ~ currently about 70,000. 

Hartford, in essence, is a tale of two cities: a daytime city of economic boom 
and a nighttime city of poverty, unemployment and underemployment. Despite 
predictions of shortages of both entry-level and skilled workers in the region 
for the next 20 years, large numbers of city residents - particularly the black 
and Hispanic residents which respectively comprise 40 percent and 25 percent of 
Hartford s population ~ too frequently find themselves unable to participate in 
the labor market expansion created by the region's economic growth. A recent 
study of the structural unemployment in the Hartford Labor Market Area (HLMA) 
« ^ Community Council of the Capitol Region estimated that there 
are 35,000 unemployed or underemployed individuals in the region who could 
benefit from employment and related services. 

Demographic data about Hartford's poor and unemployed generated during the 
course of the MetroLmk project illustrate this city of contrasts: 

o Approximately 55 percent of the unemployed in the HLMA - almost 20 000 
people, and more than 62 percent of Hartford's General Assistance recipients 
R^^?^^ ^^^^ recipients participating in the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) ~ lack a high school diploma. 

0 More than half of the Hartford area unemployed who seek to enroll in skills 
training programs funded by the Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA) must 
be turned away because they cannot read, write or compute well enough to 
enter training. ^ 
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Almost 46 percent of the 16-19 year-olds in Hartford who are no longer in 
school left school prior to graduation and are now unemployed. 

More than 95 percent of the students enrolled in the city's three public 
high schools are minorities. 

58 percent of Hartford public school students are from households receiving 
welfare benefits. * 

More than 20 percent of Hartford public school students are enrolled in 
bilingual classes, 10 percent in special education programs, and 33 percent 
m compensatory or remedial instruction. 
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One key public policy question in Hartford is who will benefit from the region's 
economic vitality. How will current city residents become better educated and 
trained for this emerging prosperity? And how will the public school system 
prepare its graduates for the increasingly sophisticated needs of Hartford's 
financial institutions? " » » 

There are three groups addressing Hartford's efforts to deal with human resource 
development and the spectrum of education, training and employment: the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, the Private Industry Council (PIC), and the City 
or Hartford s Employment Development Agency. 

The VfetroLink coordinator, the Vice President for Human Resource Development for 
the Chamber, has been instrumental in helping the business community and the 
public schools to reconstitute collaborative activities that had begun over a 
decade ago. The Hartford School-Business Collaborative (SBC), in particular 
has offered a potentially effective means of planning and carrying out long-range' 
cffortt involving several groups. The SBC, which began in 1982, was originally 
intended to develop strategies to reduce dropout rates and improve students- 
scores on standardized tests. As most observers would agree, the original SBC 
set important goals, but organizing to achieve those goals proved difficult and 
the business community's attention ebbed over time. 

^o1>f?*""***" °^ activities was conducted between December, 1983 and March 
1984 by an independent organization. Leadership Greater Hartford. The collabora- 
tive process used to strengthen the SBC exemplified how evaluation data can be 
used to shape policies and programs. 

The original goals of SBC offer a useful reference point in assessing the extent 
to which interests, goals, and objectives of different participating parties are 
consistent and mutual. The evaluation identified six functional areas that 
de—rve attention: 

(1) stimulation of new programs, 

(2) evaluating and documenting results (the weakest area), 

(3) acting as resource-facilitator/broker, 

(4) coordination of collaboration (no re«l role existed), 

(5) improving communication (wide agreement was evident), and 

(6) providing access to resources outside Hartford. 

There was consensus that "there is a deep and genuine interest in working 
toward shared goals;" equally important, "people are just no longer willing to 
give^ serious attention to the [non-substantive] work plan outlined two years 
ago. (The \tssion Statement of 1982 was "to support and optimize basic educa- 
tion in Hartford Public Schools, K-12, with specific emphasis on increasing 
youth employabihty." Typical specific objectives: (a) to increase the number 
of businesses in teacher partnership programs from 0 to 2; (b) to add one school 
to the one school engaged in computer assisted instruction.) 

The latest phase of the School Business Collaborative - sometimes called SBC II 
- IS co-chaired by the Superintendent of the Hartford Public Schools and a 
prominent Hartford corporate executive who had also been a school board president 
in a neighboring Connecticut town. The President of the Greater Hartford 
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Chamber of Commerce, together with the co-chair of the SBC, and the Vice Chair 

Soa?d^fSrLor^'Tnd T'^^T^i « lin "tVthe ChLber's 

f«r niacL Inn • ' community. The MetroLinlc coordina- 

ZJiVLT.u''°'-'^ r "^^^^^ "^aj"^ stalceholders who were 

S Offke .nd%hJ'i;";' r"** ^^^^ - representatives from the Cover- 

?n A,ih.r K 5**" Department of Education - were included. In addition 
Ire? The sSc"" n". «*"»ionn»akers in the human resource deveLpm n? 

area), the SBC includes school system administrators, city and state officials 
and representatives of parents' organizations, labor unions and foundations 

Ji^ « Z^Til « . outset of the effort included decisions that 

Sr^l Tli^h- ° substitutes at meetings, there would be a 

formal membership selection process, and that standards for attendance at SBC 
meetings would be strictly enforced. aucnaance at bBC 

Eager to avoid spreading its resources too thinly, the group settled on the 
issue of youth employment as a focus for reorganization Through the use al l 
professiona third-party group facilitation form - which used a coUaborat vc 
problem so ving method (reaching "consensus" posed the fi«t obstacle for tie 
TJX~"^ '""'^ '° ^^"""^^ - " latesrctlution in 

Inuy^^^"" cmV^^llf^^ '''' SBC defines its primary purpose as ensuring that 
cntry-ievei employment opportunities are available to all araduates of th^ 

-w"rtr«J^"ne^^^ JTrs \"'°h '^^^ °^ surpasseJ°competeCsVanda ds o'r' 

JJnnU ?rS:w the SBC has worked with the Hartford Public 

SrooUo Wo?i°%^n'^^^^^^ 'T^' °^ °f collaboration has been the 

School-to-Work Transition Project, an innovative joint effort launched in Nferch 
1985 to assist job seeking members of the HPS class of 1985 wfth a 
start-up grant from the Hartford Foundation for Public Givfng, twf emplofmen^ 
specalists (hired as Chamber staff) were placed in eaci of the chy's Xe 

s'ervL'lo th'e°° Ob 'seeK'"' ""T"'' and placemen 

services to the job-seeking seniors considered to be "at risk" of lona-term 

unemployment The School-to-Work project linked . ^ results of prior yout™ 
rf^H^r '''' '°"«"ves in an fnteSsWe effort 

Se HP? Class o'f'.;r/ «L™"««*/y the in-depth graduate follow-up study of 
the HPS Class of 1984. This study found that 20 percent of the Class of '84 was 
unemployed or underemployed. * oi mc ciass oi JJ4 was 

The pilot phase of the School-to-Work project lasted from March to June 19«5 
By November 1985, the School-to-Work staff succeeded T pUcTng more thai 60 
percent of the program participants in full-time employment and acWeved an 
overall positive termination rate of almost 80 percent Over 40 firm. « ,2? 
Hartford area hired the School-to-Work graduates 

From the perspective of the MetroLink coordinator, the School-to-Work pilot is 
seen as an overwhelming success achieved in a brief period of time The reasons 
for this success are numerous: wi umc. inc reasons 
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° relationship between SBC staff and the HPS' desoite 

many problems, these various personnel weathered many storms together] 

0 The high degree of cooperation between the program's employment specialists 
and each high school's guidance and youth employment staff, specialists 

° S?e'scS°[ys?e°i employment division of 

° progr^'iSf^ availability of funds needed to implement the pilot phase of the 

o The caliber of employment specialists; 

The MetroLink coordinator also stressed that the pragmatic leadership of the ssr 
^iflcZr/w ;'»"^''°"°<l ^orkin, relationship' aided the project' ^ 

s^r^^^^^^^^^^ ---- --^^^^^^^^^^^ 

""^ ^oveVlSo 'fnb '''' School-to-Work program began in September, 
oJ^'«r i job-seeking seniors in the Class of '86 participating The 

the^ Lf,Th'°K'''"'^*""^ ^'^^^ ""<l"»s i° the lowest qiaftile of 

prograr^ ""'"'"^ f^^"" cmploym'ent-rdated 

With^'flSL'oiH''*^' f r"''*' ^'as added to the School-to-Work program 

With a second grant from the Hartford Foundation for Public Giving stipcndl" 
will be available for after-school jobs in the public and non-profit sectors 
Placement of about 75 of the nearly 300 participating studentfin aSer-Sooi 
jobs IS an important component, for it reflects research showing "hat the bes 

S'expericnc^/^""' '^"^^"'^ ^""^^ ^° ^"P ^ io" ^^S' 

In 1986, the SBC staff is working with staff at one of the city's middle schools 
to implement Project SAVE, an employment-oriented program for eighth graLJs who 
are deemed most likely to drop out of school. * ° 

J^'sBr'r^ni l*""' ~°^dinated efforts is to build on the focused success 
I'froVLhoof to"worV ""^'^ '''''' '''' -'^-^ 

IiiiilanannH«. TnriU^fl 

Indianapolis is a city whose quiet but steady growth has not until -ecently 
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area ^at attli Id ro h.?. /k T Indianapolis-Marion County 

Whnfi it. eVlT^ . . """'^ long-range problems affecting at-risk youth 

s^mer ioh '° disadvantaged Marion County youth Vn 

cXbora'.?on^S ;h«'?nH-°°'^'r ^° ^'^^ '^f cross-sectir 

coiiaDoration m the Indianapolis area, A oreat rf<.-i «r -rr^.-. ^ w^^^* ^wviui 

mayors office and sponsore.1 oy the business community When GIPC cL ed it! 

Subcommittee for the Employment Opportunities Task Fnrr^ • 

twofold: fir.t^ to provide summer 7o~rconf to^^olv? b^ IL?Zplc"?n 

lomTr! mino?^i«'' u„ disadvantaged" yrh/man ? 

r ^« broader mission to "develop an apparatus that will 

maximize employment opportunitie-s- for youth long-term was endorsed by rcprescn 
atives from the Private Industr. Council, the school system the C?tv of 
Indianapolis and the Chamber of Cc merce. system, the City of 

For the past two years Partners 2000 has joined leaders from business the 

"fn^L'nnl'V^^ ^'^^ Community to address the problem of h"gh unempioym! 

The rSale'f^r^S' V°?'' '''' Indianapolis-Marion Coun"' a^e" 

ine rationale for this effort was that early exposure to the world nf Lrir t 

.mportant in forming youths' realistic cxpectationrof tie l^bo markT and 
their personal responsibilities in employer-employee relation.h tk • 

J,a!H^°«^K''^^'J'■*"°.°''J""^^^ ^^^^h than placement of disadvan- 

taged youth. Additional objectives were, for example: aisaavan- 

0 To reward youth for remaining in school; 

° LVk""?" participants to needed information for maicing informed and 
deliberate choices about immediate and future employment and education? 

° ILT h?""* community expertise in developing a well-organized program 
sev";?] sec'orsT' ' "'^^^ orgrnizations and institutions rcpresenrg 

0 To establish a ^ruid program approach which will result in successful 

~ve' i'Srbasis'/fV""'^ ^^"^"^ ^-^^ proccdur«"wS 
rpcra!lons. year-round youth program 

iStsef of Th^cffon 'Th? °^ ''^^ ''•Sh priority from the 

outset Of the effort. The structure for collaboration was largely informal for 

5 up'*'g"pC :e"veS"aV a?"?' '''' organization or ide^lifiif ^h' one 
group. GIPC served as an intermediary and was able to maintain a relatively 
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JdWsoiywic"" ''"^"'^ °^ operating history, nonprofit status and 

T'^^Lh}^ accepted the initial concept of specific roles for each organization, 

thf rni// rWr'T '""P^'' P»"'^'P"" had to work out whether 

the roles GIPC described in the concept paper were acceptable to each organiza- 
tion in actual practice. For example, should the roles of GIPC and the Chamber 
be confined to endorsement and giving advice, or should they iaclude operation 
as well/ 

Certain issues persisted The most apparent was who would pay for the program. 
This issue, though, reflected a larger problem in reaching common definitions of 
the roles and responsibilities among participants. Among the troublesome areas 
of planning were problematic staff relationships, a lack of group definition of 

poSfbmties ' ''''' «P°0"°8 

Many of these problems were resolved in the period following the 1984 summer 
program but were seen as symptomatic of an underlying issue: "Is one organization 
Siog"amr °' ^^'^^^ succesf "o? 

Disagreement about the definition of success, for example, could be traced to 
contrasting views of the extent of community involvement versus qualified data- 
numbers of businesses and students participating, number of youth hired 
Tensions around the issue of "success" hindered consensus building. Related 
TJi^Vr communication of information, the goal of the private 

sector and the relationship of the Indianapolis Public Schools to the other 
systems within Marion County. 

The performance of the partnership in placing over 3,000 disadvantaged young 
people ,n summer job experiences (1,000 more than the original goal) testifies 
to the growing strength of the private sector involvement 'n enabling the 
partnership to succeed. Particularly noteworthy is the system called JobNet, 
designed for soliciting employers to participate in Partners 2000. Based on 
analysis of the results in solicitation of employers of all sizes and types in 
the first year, the project refined its system into a proposal to institutional- 
ize the procedures. The result was a permanent data base of Indianapolis area 
employers and their history of participation in Partners 2000 A related 
objective was to build JobNet's volunteer support functions within existing 
staff of the Indianapolis Alliance for Jobs, GIPC, and the Chamber of Commerce. 

In the second year, JobNet was integrated into the Chamber and was expanded in 
order to coordinate all solicitation, eliminating duplicate contacts of employ- 
ers, allowing for common use of sale5 material and combining mechanises to track 
job pledges. Consultants coordinated the volunteers in a "three-tier" structure 
The three "tiers" were: (1) Renewal of 1984 employers, (2) Creation of a volun- 
teer solicitation network, and (3) Partners 2000 staff phone solicitation Each 
tier was composed of specific tasks and responsibilities, including time-lines. 

Student recruitment and intake, job matching and placement, marketing and public 
relations were assessed through an evaluation process that included incorporation 
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„"""8ics in the program design, inclusion of an independent 
cvaluator in all relevant planning stages and exposure of the evaluator to the 

?a^?s^res%rs'ele^^.?n^^^^^^ understanding 'of their eiplrirnces'^In' depth 

case stuaies of selected participants were also conducted. 

'''' ^^^^"^^ that 

It is likely that the summer of 1984 will be remembered as the time when 
""""^ '^-^Pioyment turned the corner on programmatic 7 fecU e- 
Zn^ J'" ^comp/i5W..^.rv« as a prototype not only for how the 
drill ^ employrrtent can be developed in this city, but as a 

dramatic example nation-wide for the potential of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act in facilitating youth development.^ ^ farmer 

The theme of the 1985 evaluation is consistent: 

It is astonishing, indeed, that 3,040 students had meaningful work experi- 
^^^-^^f^" """^ ^'onishing was the fact that every eligible student under 
the JTPA guidelines could have had a job if they wanted it. 

The main reason for the program's success, confirmed repeatedly in comments from 
students and employers, was the "diligence of the Partners 20oi sfaff™ combined 
with that of the general support of the Alliance for Jobs and the PIC ihr 
experience of the MetroLink coordinator over two years however r^vrJi.' tJt I 
major task was to bring harmony between the PIC and the S school system' 
The underlying conflict involved how to identify elig ble studen s The 
took the major initiative by selling the program widely under Tts own banner and 
resisted having the schools heavily involved in the partnersh p The relation 
ship improved when school officials permitted greater access to students bJ 
outside agencies under the auspices of a neutral party students by 

Thi school system in the second year agreed to be the liaison to the countv 
school systems in order to reach youth outside the city limits. ^ 

nn^l«nrl°r Conducted by the Alliance for Jobs The 

consultants for the program are packaging the program in the form of "JobNct 
U.S.A, a for-profit venture to market the successes in other cities. 

Louisvillg. Kentucky 

Jefferson County, Kentucky, which includes Louisville, is a metropolitan area 
which has only just begun to develop its potential resources for c oss-sector 
collaboration. The recent developments must be viewed in ifght of the e"nts 
rhoou ' 'I' ^^^y Syctcm and the Jefferson Countv 

l«\°e" «mew"foJ'fof ° "'^^ performance of the schools 

were extremely ow for several years under successive former superintendents 
The current superintendent, Dr. Ingwerson. was hired in 1981. superintendents. 
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Although a tax increase for schools failed at the polls confidence in thf 
SeThf °' V'K '''' ^'"•^•"'y activities tf inform and 

icd I SL'ionf"""'- J'^' "^'"P'^' superintendent organ- 

ized a day-long seminar, beginning with breakfast and including visits to 
specific schools and ending with a social hour for discussion of schoo need° 

Lwe^sTtroffS^ the Jefferson County Teachers AssociS 

university officials local and state officials, and media. The attitude of 
major community leaders toward the school system improved from that date onward 

The superintendent and staff met regularly with groups that had expressed 
concern and supporL The Junior League, for instance, offered financial and 
volunteer support of individual schools, conducted a survey of 50 chief executWe 

"'"'''"y This pro e t idcntincS 

eaders willing to devote time and energy to school improvement. The goS was 
to recruit assistance in the form of expertise, funds and other materia Te- 
sources, management, and training on behalf of school improvement, anS to fos er 
ongoing dialogue between the schools and private sector groups. 

Project momentum slowed during the spring of 1985 because of system-wide diffi- 

f.h'°J°'''r' ""/^-"^-'l^^** P"P" re-assignments. However, ^he pol des and 
basic themes of collaboration were unaffected. j^uiiwics ana 

The superintendent and school board established the goals for addressing issues 
and formed a planning committee. They hired a consultant an" developed a plan 
I?,oH -H H work-study to computer-assisted instruction They 

also decided to match one or more businesses with each elementary m°kdle and 

l:;iacfp"ic[pai:"'' °' ^° ^ ^-'^^^ °^ guidelVnertas sent 

Superintendent Ingwerson brought into his administration as a special assistant 
.n charge of school/business partnership activities a person who hTd been on 
kave from the Jefferson County Public Schools to work with the Kentucky State 

Sn,!" °^ ""^^^ ^''^"^^ ^"^°Link coord^S; tor for the 

Louisville area He met with the elementary school principals as a group and 
individually to discuss the School/Business Partnership effort. 

Ihooi"^>i°"°' discovered that there were many more activities connecting 
school with community resources than anyone realized. He found that unJu 
someone took the responsibility (in this case to document activities for Metro! 

1 nr"" -^^ development of cooperative activities in the schools, much 
of the information about partnerships and other forms of assistance tc "he 
schools remained impressionistic with little solid common information. 

The responses of the business community and civic organizations have refleeti-d 
l°oarV.?ld'''t ^° the J ff'e'rson Cou^ 

"compu?er-H?e"ra'te " ° 'th,?'".! '° '^^^P''^* beTme 
.ITur u M - u .<=°'»°»"°»"t required that computer laboratories be 

established in every school. Humana, Inc., took the lead among local Tr vatc 

Instr'cf/oT '° ' " '° elementary ilassJoom 
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David A Jones, Humana's Chairman and CEO, explained the dual purposes of the 

^TlTcot'T." H 'I '''' Roosevelt-Parry Elementary Schoo? 

with 75 computers. He stressed that in addition to promoting computer literacy 

This isn't merely a contribution - it's an investment in the future of our 
tn nrnll u T '^-"^ ^ of Computers noM, have the potential 
\n tMs LnofLr^''""- "^'*"'n'"' ^<^^ools.JVe hope that our support 

in this important project mil create a success story that mil encourage 
the entire community to get involved in improving the quality of education. 

lll^^^u'^lrJ^^Tf^^^^^ $680,000 for retraining teachers and school 

administrators. The school board, encouraged by the program, approved a plan to 
raise between $4.$5 million to equip all public schools with computers. 

The business community would not be willing to provide significant material 
support for the school system if it did not have confidence in i?°up«inVen^ 
dent. Once he superintendent became accepted among top leaders in Loui v lie 
It was possible to justify extraordinary support. Various businesses and 
organizations made substantial grants - several in the $50,000 to $ sToO range 
- to support various experiments to improve academic performance. 

tTin/ Th° n °^ Roosevelt-Parry pilot program exceeded projec- 

ampai«n that inc^ri"" Thg N;w KM in Vhool a summer publicity 

hiZil ^ . television public service announcements 

?ubHc Ed.?.'^?l''p^'°H'^°"' ."'^ P"^^ The Jefferson cTunty 

fn ^,on>n T.- " "'^"^^ corporate and individual donations 

to monitor expenditures and to assist fund raising. ""uduons, 

Bn«?r*nrPH°' ^^gW Kid in School grew through the winter of 1984-85. The 
Board of Education approved the 60-20-20 partnership proposal for computer 
f^^S?nrw'°.H'^H ^"'r'^. elementary schools. Sixty percon't of Se computer 
funding would be sought from corporations. The elementary schools, through the 
loca support of PTAs and community groups, would contribute 20 percent of the 
gcneraUund. '"""'^ remaining 20 percent from its 

Seven months later $1,435,909 had been committed to The New k;h c.K^m 

H^°'' 7', " ''""'^ 1987-^8. Eighty% emen ary 

schools had submitted letters indicating that they had raised or would sooJ 
raise their share of the cost of eight, sJxteen, or thirty-two unit compute? 

Lulitie?'"' r'JZ rn .T"T . °^ public-private sector 

activities. A school-to-individual business model initiated by Louisville's 

nTpo^-'h'^ "'^ "xf."'""^ ^° ^'^^"y It was sponsored by 

New Foundations in Education, an arm of the Jefferson County Public Education 
Foundation. That one-year project has been incorporated under a part^^siiS 
umbrella provided by the Foundation and the Louisville Chamber of Commerce 
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Louisville has also helped stimulate the state legislative initiative to foster 
m/d .f the state. These partnerships eJ st small an" 
t^on businesses community groups, religious organizations and insthu 

tions, and governmental and social service agencies in heinine iVrZi I wr. 
schools. Statewide, the Jefferson County PubUc lhools ind th° Lr 
County Public Education Foundation have als'o inftLd'p'an nershfp dtdopmenr 

l°,vn.*^'r*'n-^°"°**"*°'* contracted with the Education Cabinet of Governor Martha 

VgmmunUY. m December, 1984, this project drew 600 people from 120 schoo 
districts to the first Governor's Partnership Conference and resulted in doJcn 
of active partnerships across the state. The Jefferson County Public School 
secured a contract to follow up the conference. v-ouniy i-uoiic schools 

MiniiMnnn,. Mfnnmtii 

IwTJiUon"" °' ' "ven^ounty metropolitan area with a population of 

Minneapolis, which has a population of 370,000, is the younger and larger of the 

I^Vn^^S ^Sifo^T'ca^^ra^ tr^^^^^ 
technology (Honeywell aid Control Dam) retai P^^^^^^^ 
(Lutheran Brotherhood, Northwestern NatioVuf e in^^lr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Throughout the city's history, these and other home-based companies have 
S book ^i^M P enlightened community interest. wZm Ouchi In 

f ^'^^^^ '^^^^^^^ '^^'''^ compares Minneapolis' cooperative style with 

that of Japanese corporate management, praises the city for its Si memorv" 
corporate good deeds are highly appreciated here, he points out aid corSe 
good citizenship is long remembered. corporate 

Whether this indicates a future of cooperative effort, however, has been brouaht 
into question because of business consolidations and the arriva^of new CEO's 

bry a businVs^JnirS'^ "^"""'^ - Corporate Respon^i^ 

oiiity a business-financed endeavour ~ notes that new leadershio r^r 

appears to endorse the strong tradition of community consciousness. 

Saint Paul, on the other hand, has different ethnic and religious origins and a 
government different in both style and form from that of NtinneapoUs With a 
t'eleohoTH government, school system, nerpSpeJs "and ven 

atlSS between X'chS'/rr °' '^""apolis. There is little 'commun" 

canon oeiwecn the cities offices. Saint Paul has a "strona mavor- rorm «f 
gov.r„«„,. While ,hc Min„,poli, Mayor and City Council Sr.Tncmp, ^ wort 
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together as equal partners in a structure that some describe as a "weak-mayor/ 
weak-council, with no concentration of formal power. 

Jf tl'^t u'*" u '° suburban township governments, many 

01 Which have their own school systems and corporate centers. 

With these differences and a longstanding absence of close working relationships, 
making and keeping good contact for the MetroLink project proved difficult. On 
two different occasions, staff changes in the Saint Paul Mayor's Office elimi- 
?.f« J*"'""*' removing easy access to that office. In addition, 

^.^^.d^'^hrt '°°8-time Saint Paul Superintendent 

resigned, signaling a major preoccupation within that school system as it 
searched for and started adjusting to new leadership. Therefore, while the 
Saint Paul business people educators and two different Mayor's aides partici- 
pated in planning the initial project concept - a conference intended to have 
follow-up activities ~ Saint Paul's participation in this project was marginal. 

expedited extensive planning efforts for collaboration 
intended to address the employability of at-risk youth and the area's labor 
needs. There were several false starts. 

The idea of a seminar series based on the model of lEL's State Education Policy 
nfi!*„°na ^"^T "'""jve, and over a period of weeks it took the form of 
unnn Z \ ""I""", representatives from several sectors and focusing 

upon the hard-to-cmploy. A central concern was the quality of preparation for 
entry into the Minneapolis metropolitan labor force. «:paranon tor 

The initial plan was to convene a group of policy makers for a seminar designed 
to improve communication and develop planning strategies in Twin Cities educa- 
tion/employment partnerships. These would include a variety of people "with the 
power and desire to make things happen" - representatives of business, schools, 
foundations. Chambers of Commerce, mayors' offices. Twin City councils State 
Department of Education, legislators, and organized labor. councils, btate 

Planning topics revolved around unemployed youth or secondary school youth "at 
risk of not having sufficient job-preparation and job-holding skills to succeed 
m the world of work. Planners considered broadening the focus to include job 
retraining for adults, preparing qualified employees for jobs in high-tech 
industries, and merging planning operations with the University of Minnesota, 
which was scheduling a fall conference on basic skills and the workforce an 
opportunity which would bring in additional resources from both legislative 'and 
administrative branches of state government, and the academic community. 

A seminar approach was expected to help join varied sectors together with city 
government people, a need especially evident in Saint Paul. Meanwhile, the 
MetroLink coordinator worked with University of Minnesota staff, whose four 
stated goals and potential outcomes from a conference changed markedly over a 
perioa of three months. The coordinator struggled to keep the group on track 
with the second of these goals, namely, "to bring together public and private 
sector decision-makers m round table discussions and help establish some 
mechanism for cooperation between public and private agencies with an interest 
in training... 
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I^n^J?;;-!"'!"' it difficult to judge the degree of commitment exhibited 

SLicrgoal " 8oals: much depended upon which participants and 

University'5 fall conference on basic skills The 
coordinator sensed no progress through January and February. Dif f e en styles 
!L«„T*°* academic and the business world became clVdZt For 

^?,nn^ ' «P^««°;*"^« °f the Mayor's office had to persuade university 
planners that business people are not willing to attend endless meedngs around 
7nTlTT'°":'' Pi" a conference. "We need to meet with theTunch of ?hcm 
and ask them what such a conference could do for them." There was also disa- 
greement about the definition of "basic skills." 

In September, 1984, the Mayor's Office and the University of Minnesota finallv 
S^i^iSr"^ a metropolitan conference on "Basic Skills' and the Xkf or^^^^ 
L^,d« T'^"^-^ ''^'"^"^ °^ University of Minnesota, th^ ma jor^'y 

was Harold (Bud) Hodgekinson, a senior aS at lEL and nia"°;:cS 
analyst of demographic trends for public and private sector plann^nfr 

PosSL TnitVa^iVt Tn\hili^ ?gt ^mrnlt; S ^pVa^e ^'^%kiJ 

^rrLinrprS"'^' " '^^^'^ ^ '""^^^^ collabU^ efTor^ the Ir^l^^ 

J^^lf/°?" envisioned in the session included continuing involvement 

the Unwl«- Minneapolis Mayors' offices, state governmenrofflSs 

eaders and Lhri^";"'^'"'.''*" ^'^''^^ community o ganizadon 

r !n' "^.P"''^**^ school educators. Minorities were significantly represented 
in all activities. Major topics included educational aL tra^nin/ S of 
unemployed urban youth and the structurally unemployed! of worker*, bdng re 

-^'^^ manu?^c:?rin1'?nd«: 

rlJ^^'L^'U:^:^ crnSet'e";;^?;Bl°'L°re^^^^^^^^^^^ ^-'^ 

MCBEA IS a non-profit alliance of business, education, labor, community 

of tr?rrTto' 'Z""'" r '''' *PP°i"»««* to addr;ss problems 

however mprfT?,^ °^ Minneapolis. Rather than deliver services. 

for7J t'n ^^v^ n '° «»°"^c« and needs, provide a 

forum to develop community initiatives and increase community commitment to 
addressing complex issues of structural unemployment. commitment to 

frTo^'ro'' n''*"* the need for a continuum of services from birth to 

age 19 to prevent unemployability, MCBEA suddenly set a new organizational 
priority on early childhood education and parenting. Consequently ih^^XTno 
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Meanwhile, the Mayor, formerly a liberal Member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, came to the conclusion that it was important to install a mechanism for 
institutionalizing change because too many approaches to solving unemployment 
t?H.'°o r 8one tomorrow.- At his urging, the state legislature 

passed enabling legislation wh; li allowed, under a joint powers act, the forma- 
tion of a Youth Coordinating i,oard for the City. This Board was to consist of 
the heads of city government, board of education, county government (which 

it^S ?nr'T°*H' T"^' 'u' P"^' recreation department. 

Staff for the board were hired in January, 1985. Advisory to the Board is a 
coordinating council for youth, a youth agencies group that the superintendent 
of schools has asked the Mayor to establish. 

Although Minneapolis is unlikely to be viewed nationally as a city in crisis 
(the unemployment rate, for example, is 4.3 percent), danger signs such as 
teenage pregnancy and minority school enrollment (40 percent) are growing. One 
fifth of the school population attends non-public schools; 40,000 are enrolled 
in the public schools. 

In the late seventies, concerns of citizen groups resulted in school and business 
financing of studies of declining enrollment and accountability. Realizing the 
need to strengthen the school system, the business community then financed 
development of a comprehensive Five Year Plan for 1982-1987. Although Implemen- 
tation IS behind schedule, four advisory committees co-chaired by school and 
business people continue to provide leadership and financing in priority areas. 

Many initiatives in Minneapolis are geared to improving employability and 
employment of youth. For example: o k j y 

o A youth work internship program, a partnership involving the City the 
schools and the Chamber of Commerce, initiated by the Mayor, has 'been 
implemented for high school students ac risk. 

o A transitional work internship program, also a Mayoral initiative, providing 
100 one-year slots in a variety of city government jobs for unemployed high 
schoo graduates. The program is intended to encourage private emplovers 
to follow suit. ' 

0 Follow-up stucies of all high school graduates (instead of the sample done 
currently) to identify those who have been unable to find jobs. A resource 
housed at the Mayor's office, the Neighborhood Employment Network, will be 
available to help them. 

0 The Private Industry Council took action to require both summer and year- 
round work-study jobs to be based upon participants' academic performance- 
participants musiL do well in remedial programs to "earn" paying jobs. 

0 The Pillsbury Company, United Way and city government are partners in 
setting up a youth services corporation to finance small community service 
projects proposed by groups of youth. (At the request of the Portland 
MetroLink coordinator, planning documents were made available by the 
Minneapolis site.) ' 
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These initiatives comprise a diverse lot of activities that have vet to b« 

fr"aimen?id ^h^'""' of those concerned seem 

fragmented, the programs and policies seem diffuse. The Mayor's snTMai 1*1?. 

clllaS^ratiVa^^on'^"? ^° chall^n^ed'^t'he' yrm'"nityT 

Tndtn?^Ll " ^° alleviate problems experienced by young people 

and to ensure a continually improving city of the future. 

Portlaad. Or^ypn 

^^iZr^"' "" «-P'°y»«" and education over ,he „„, 

(2) Reducing youth unemployment; 

onn"';"*-,""** before graduation are provided with 

opportunities to attain basic skills necessary for employment; 

f«Sion;;'a':d"' -P'°y-nt 
Soyment' ^"^^^^i" in youth 

The Portland MetroLink project was designed to create a networking structure 
n h^i°M^"'^'"°"''" °^ ^^^^^'^ Foundation/IEL effort wi r tSe Sa! 



corporations, community based organizations, the PIC and small businesses. Its 
purpose IS to plan and implement programs that prepare youth for employment. 

J^L UL^^u **'"'J". ***** * *°°* °^ and vocational/technical 

training, but traditional programs had demonstrated only "traditional" effects 
and programs were disjointed. In 1983, the school district had redesigned its 
career and vocational-technical education program in light of current knowledge 
about connecting basic skills and career education. The city government 
through Its Youth Employment Coordination Council, had begun to explore ways to 

lut P^IT'^^'t^ T:'^'"? P"""^ through- 

out Portland. The Urban League also sought involvement in joint efforts to 
improve and coordinate resources for youth employment. 

^I;f.tJ"?™*!!f °^ Commerce, formed the Regional 

Youth Employment Council, later named the Business Youth Exchange, to bring 

como^;ShL^\T^"*"'^^^^ °^ ^"^^^^^"'^^ that its member 

compan es had been facing. The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation funded a joint 
proposal to improve existing programs of work experience, career education 
pre-employment skill development and job placement through collaborative efforts. ' 

At the heart of the MctroLink project is a group called the Leaders Roundtable 
It IS composed of major business leaders, civic leaders, the Mayor, a city 
council member, a county commissioner, and the superintendent of schools. 

The rationale for the Urban Network Project was that youth employment is larger 
than any one agency or group of agencies can successfully address. A collabora- 
tive approach to problem-solving was intended to coordinate diverse programs to 
serve youth, focusing initially on a group of in-school youth, with special 
iIn„T;°°>L' "^ly-lfvers. The Project was intended to provide these y'oSng 
people with pre-employment skills and knowledge enabling them to make informed 
career choices, compete in finding jobs, and succeed as employees in those jobs. 

The four long range goals are: 

(1) to improve the ability of cross-sector participants to collaborate on youth 
employment activities; ' 

(2) to develop an ongoing system to help high school graduates find jobs; 

(3) to contribute to an increased understanding of the world of work among 
students and teachers; and 

(4) to support the public schools' efforts to offer aH students equal access 
to work preparedness and increase their appreciation of the importance of 
basic skills for work. 
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JiV i *u*^r*' '° '*=hool district to implement its new Blue 

nrofr,™ f ' k!^ Education Plan: (a) Career Horizons and Career Exploration 

program for eighth, ninth and tenth grade students, and (b) a placement program 

for graduating seniors. * 

From the outset of the project, all major participants have subscribed to the 
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goals of the project but also have had their own agendas. Schools have sought 
support, funding and resources needed to produce graduates who can read, write 
compute, interact with others, think and solve problems; businesses have wanted 
to participate m development of curricula so that they have employee candidates 
^^'if'^^'^ ^''"i^' J^oo^ledge of the requirements of the workplace, 
and the ability to adapt to change; local government has wanted to reduce crime 
and unemployment among youth, and has hoped that youth will become productive, 
contributing members of the community; finally, the Urban League has been 

iro»?fmf fn"K.'T°''%l" '° community and has sought to target 

programs for black youth. * 

Key actors representing the collaborating agencies have been supportive- the 
mayor and one Council member stated their willingness to contribute personal 
time to organizing and participating in the Leaders Roundtable. The Superinten- 
dent has been anxious from the outset to develop and disseminate models for the 
whole sciool system. Representation among the business community, led by the 
vice chair of the U.S. Bancorp, Oregon's major financial institution has 

Ynth'lJ's chambers ThTeusineL 

Youth Exchange, composed of staff hired by contributions of members of various 
chambers, has been a link with area businesses. The Private Industry Council is 
also represented through its chairperson. v-ouncn is 

A staff planning group has supported the Leaders Roundtable and helped shape 
Its agenda. The group initially consisted of five individuals. They were the 
MetroLink Coordinator, who represents the school system to state and local 
governments and reports to the superintendent; a youth employment specialis 
^LLnr^H ^j"""' " Career/Vocational Education 

?«ard 5 fund^H"!; 7s^"k""' " ^^'^'^"Sc, whose 15-member 

fh. ?T h, , ^ community; the Director of Youth Services for 

^! r-?"r '"y'^ ^^'^ the school system, who reports to 

Offi.^ '° ' °^ "ty^ Intergovernmental Affairs 

Office. This staff group has expanded to add the Director of the PIC an 

ffZ^'lTr''' " administrative assistan" 

from the Council Member's office and the coordinator of five city youth service 

^^CDClCS* 

The Leaders Roundtable meets quarterly to oversee collaborative plans and 
activities. An executive committee meets monthly. Members of the Roundtable 
agreed not to send stand-ms to meetings because decision-making capacity was 
essential to ensure immediate action to implement agreements. Membership on the 
Roundtable .required that people have "reach" in the community; job titks or 
elected positions did not assure membership. 

The lack of negative impact upon the Roundtable of the upset victory of Bud 
rlu. J\- L*" illustrates the commitment of the participants to a 

CO aborative process. Yet, there are problems to be overcome. The group of 
collaborating agencies noticeably lacks commitment and involvement from organized 
abor and higher education. Five Youth Centers, agencies that are funded 
through contracts with the city and are perceived as community-based orgS 
rZ:JVJ °° P"»""d a focus for negotiations to resolve conflicts about 
contracts for youth service and administrative authority. The early attitudes 
of the Private Industry Council staff toward standard, for youth cmployability 
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reflected their roots in CETA-funded social service programs. 

The Project focused at first on in-school youth, with special attention to 
'^X:!:!%il''T'''l '° P'^"**^ pre-employment skills 'and career search 
the orof/c't Inn ^""'^ * a'^hieving the aims of 

^nL^rs iV , * two-year process goal. Long range aims are to create a 
emol^Zn? '5 coordinated development and delivery of youth 

yS^aTe^eUloy"":. '''' ^^-^fZ^ooi 

SL««°o??hrR±Srhi"'" -'^'^ '^"''y'''^ ^'^""Pa"^ leadership 

linkages on he Roundtable as "coaches and quarterbacks" - that is, a mutually 

The leaders thoroughly indoctrinate other planning group members that thev 
mvite to serve with them. In three two-hour sessions they brTng th^m up to 
speed around issues on the national scene, the local problem, project goals and 
objectives, and current elements of the local project. 

s?es^°'l^re;^™o^^^^^^ ''"tf*"? ^'^"^ developments in other MetroLink 

sites. For example, the Portland and Hartford MetroLink coordinators exchanaed 

w?^r"" u. lP"»«""y' """"ials used in Hartford's "roject 1050 

which monitors recent high school graduates' employment and entry into training 
or postsecondary education, were helpful in a related effort in PorUand. 

iLi' tl^VJ^H- ""abortive strategy using the Roundtable to lend coher- 
m«HM H-ff ^^^""^ Programs, agencies, policies and leadership approaches has 
made a difference. For example, this past summer through RounStablc motivation 

TderT^S ^«P""«'y joined together' 

we?e ornvidin- ^S^P^^y' ^ unds were pooled. The schools which 

Zn J^^n? ^ ^'"l". ^^"«»»°°al services needed to enhance summer youth 

Roundtable discussion, top-level decisionmakers were immediately available to 
progra'mr ' ''^ ^'^^ ^'^'^^^^ ^^^^^ to Vummer Jrafning 



J^lrvT collaborative process enabled the school 

Se th« PI^'^nHT' r°** administration of the city, the mayor's 

iJfoX f« /'''^ »° consolidate their program 

$??0 000 '"T" y°"|\««>Pl°>'™"t- The City Council unanimously approved 
$350,000 of city general funds combined with funds from the Department of 
Housing, community development funds. Water Bureau money and some State Depan- 
t^red bv th«''p7r ^«.«*«'8nated for the summer program and adminis- 

wi?h ,,?L.r s 7^ school district handled basic skills remediation coupled 

tn hl> i P^°8ram was required to go part-time 

to basic skills training classes, * *^ 

When the new mayor trimmed the city budget, one casualty was a key person on the 
c'int.wr"' [^^^'^J. R°""«*t»ble, the city-school liaison. Needed funds to 
PIcT .Inr/,^ r P"^°° contributed by the school system and the 

PIC to compensate for the lack of funds in the mayor's office Roundtable 
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members have suggested using collaboration to address additional issues related 
to youth employabiiity, such as dropout prevention - issues which are usually 
confined to a single agency. 

The project evolved generally in the way that the Coordinator envisioned it A 
new grant from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation to support a nine-month 
planning project to create a two-to-three-year work plan is helping to solidify 
et torts to implement a comprehensive youth employment systeiii. The strategy is 
to link all groups that have had continuing roles in youth employment, with the 
expectation that through the planning and cooperative work, some agencies will 
alter the way they operate. For instance, there is no concerted response from 
the business community around jobs; personnel directors and supervisors of entry 
level employees may need training to adjust attitudes and expectations; the 
schools lack integrated vocational curricula, especially in the middle schools 
- these are all problems that this effort may cause to change. 

^r\®"i "''^ y""' said that the purpose of the Round- 

table should be "to run ourselves out of a job:" 

We should have a good handle on th? employment system and training system 
by then. Maybe well get into other areas...be a problem solving group for 
other u ues. If it goes right we could anticipate problems instead of do 
remediation ~ help kids define their own future, avoid boredom and frustra- 
tion. ' 



Saint Louis. Miwnjiri 

The involvement of the Saint Louis business community in helping the public 
education system to connect youth with private sector employment has been almost 
entirely programmatic. While certain positions and roles within the Saint Louis 
Public Schools have been responsible for vocational and career education pro- 
grams, until recently there has been little long-term mutual commitment of 
business and the schools toward addressing common concerns. In the late seven- 
ties, a number of programs developed cooperatively between schools and cc npanies 
and they became work-study prototypes. Analysts of school-business partnerships 
noted the early commitment of Ralston Purina in this field. There has been 
minimal involvement by the Saint Louis business community as a whole, however. 

The major business leaders of Saint Louis are concentrated in a group called 
Civic Progiess, which is composed of 29 c- ief executive officers of the major 
corporations in the metropolitan area. Any initiatives of consequence on the 
part of the business community emanate from this group. Most specific acti- 
vities, i.e. discrete programs have been sponsored by the Regional Commerce and 
Growth Association, which also serves as a clearinghouse for information. 

In 1983, the business community was seeking ways to define a collaborative role 
with the public school system as the school system, whose population was largely 
minority and low-income, was working out a voluntary desegregation plan with the 
county school systems. At the same time, public attention was turning toward 
programs to improve skills, knowledge of teachers, principals and other school 
administrators throughout the metropolitan area - a response to the widespread 
calls for reform of the nation's public schools. In the spring, a new superin- 
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tendent was chosen from outside the system. 

fhakmanTnrtwo^ °' ^^°Sr pearheaded by the 

tn h.,7j!.« r u executives, decided to examine options available 

Svk So«css'fiund'y'°." improvement of the schools and the' cSoo? sy«em 

^o^Se^ir: sXi^athrsv^^^^^^^^ !Tor:xrmprt°"."^ 

e^^fr^rtudj;^^^^^^^^^^^^ Pro«;i7l^eady^un^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f?nd°s for fhe°?Ef M^t^oV n^ ^° '^"ided to grant 

nrlr to L-« ^e roLink project. Civic Progress sought to become involved in 

order to gain access to information nationally and to clarify alternatives 

lir.t^lV'l}T°' advantage of ti.e MetroLink network in two major ways 

shm period aSoT knowledgeable as posXe Tn'a 

InZli !f /• directions and implications of ihe national 

fomnLv hrC'!J'''°''""' * ^^^-^^ 'corporate executive in a laJgi 

company he had access to and felt at ease with business leaders Because he 

•s^^sTz^ — ™ - -^r-rriie- 

Certain issues that had arisen in other MetroLinit sites became evident in 
tacr«srn^L'„°res''?^r'°±- ' intcnden, " 

nas occn serving on the steering committee of a federally-man- 
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dated long-range plan for the school system, among several boards, commissions 
and other planning groups. In addition, informal meetin"' among business people 
f«.l. Pplicy-makers, and between officials of .he public schools and 

local higher education institutions have been arranged. 

By the fall of 1985, the Coordinator had established a clear role and had 
no?>J «P"»"c and credibility as a resource for understanding 

policy matters affecting local education problems and for interpreting possible 
alternatives for action by the business community. Overall, awareness of the 
issues affecting leadership for human resource development ias increased "fhe 
importance of the role of a sin^Ue key individual i^ assuming responsibility for 
initia ivcs IS clear, as well as the role of neutral forums for explor ng 
potential collaboration and of intermediaries in building structures f^? con- 
tinued examination of mutual needs and interests. 

f«.°„\ i;°"" '''r " critically important to maintain the 

Sht fir 'rr°r'' f .'collaboration until the point where circumstances are 
right for both the school system and the business community to take stronger 
initiatives in addressing their mutual problems and concerns There s ihUe 
question that if the Coordinator had been concerned primarily with programmat c 
issues, momentum toward collaboration would have been greatly Uencd 

Interviews with community leaders revealed a se-.se that collaboration would not 
proceed without consensus about a common and compelling need, together ilth a 
climate in which the political interests of strong leaders coincide with this 
Si^n K ° °' institutional turf issues will 

l«„«Ei. of T overcome ,f new organizational structures are in place and 
-eHaSe lLZ\7n^ °° collaborative efforts. Efforts can be sustained aSd 
^ehable leadership assured primarily by institutionalization. "There was a 

orS wH, '"."^K T'L^ ^"^"^ i=«""tion for Tol ab- 

oration is well-established, the rest would follow." 

t?s"a'^t'touis!''' coordinator suggests, some concerns may be peculiar 

First there was less concern for the future of the effort than for the 
need to get something established ,n the first place. Second was a preoccu- 
patwn with the personalities and motives of main actors in the effort - 
This would support the contention that that which can be done ,n any given 
city IS specific to that city. ^ * 
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